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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Wirn this issue, Toe New Leaper begins its 37th year 
of weekly publication, as indicated under the magazine’s 
logo on the cover page. A new generation of readers may 
wonder why the “New” in THe New Leaper, and what the 
“old” might have been. The answer can serve as a fitting 
occasion for reflection on what has transpired with the maga- 
zine since its foundation early in 1924, In a very important 
sense, its experience has been a paradigm of the evolution 
of one major strand of independent American liberalism in 
the 20th century. 

The “old” Leader was actually the New York Leader, 
a full-scale daily newspaper that lasted just about six weeks 
during the last couple of months of 1923. It had been estab- 
lished as the successor to the Socialist Call, the official organ 
of the Socialist party in the United States, which had expired 
earlier. When the daily Leader itself folded, THe New 
LEADER took its place, and remained the party organ until 
1936. During that 13-year period, it fought all the good 
battles of the left: for trade unions, for civil liberties, for 
Sacco and Vanzetti and Tom Mooney and the Scottsboro 
boys, for Loyalist Spain, against fascist and Communist 
totalitarianisms abroad and their agents and dupes at home, 
and, of course, for socialism. 

Conflict that had been brewing between “militants” and 
“reformists” for several years finally led to a party split in 
1936. Three major political questions divided the two 
groups: (1) Should Socialists support Franklin D. Roose- 
velt? (2) Should Socialists view the Soviet Union more 





favorably, if perhaps’ still somewhat critically, than they 








had in the past? (3) Can Socialists fruitfully create “united 
fronts” and “popular fronts” with Stalinists, and should 


Trotskyists—the other wing of the Bolshevik movement—be 


trusted with membership in the Socialist party? These were 
vital questions in the history of the ’30s, not just in the 
small American radical world, but in the great Socialist and 
Socialist-oriented labor movements in Europe and Asia, The 
split here mirrored similar splits elsewhere. 

As a result of the split, THe New Leaner ceased being 
the SP organ and became, instead, intellectually linked with 


e ° . e ° € 
the reformist Social Democratic Federation and with those 


labor leaders and unions that were associated with the 
American Labor party and, later, with the Liberal party 
of New York. In short, it ceased being any kind of institu. 
tional organ and gradually evolved, through various trans- 
formations of format and content, into an_ independent 


Un 





liberal journal of opinion. It assumed its present magazine 
format in 1950. 

THe New LEaper is, of course, only one of a substantial | 
number of institutions—trade unions, schools, newspapers,| 
fraternal orders—that, starting from a set of more or less 
rigid ideological premises, emerged into the mainstream] 
of American political and cultural life. It was a two-way} 
process of accommodation: a growing America big enough 
and alive enough to open itself to the influences and neces: 
sary changes called for by the critics of the democratic left, 
and radical movements flexible enough to leave dogma be- 
hind and make their imprint on life rather than on sectarian 
dead-ends. 
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«|The Unstable 


By Richard Lowenthal 


Balance of Terror 


| party} Uncertainty about success of surprise attacks is responsible for Far-West detente 


institu- 
> trans-} @ over Premier Nikita Khrush- 
— S chev’s report to the 
/ Supreme Soviet lends support to the 
stantial! view, held by a growing number of 
papers,| critical minds in the West, that the 
or less) most important international develop- 
auetoev? ment of the past year has not been 
enough the détente in East-West relations, 
1 neces but the shift in the balance of world 
tic left} power in favor of the Soviets. The 
sma be. détente, it would seem, to the extent 
“ctarian) that it is real, is a by-product of that 
shift. 
The calculations of the balance of 
power made by military experts have 
come to depend on so much technical 





recent 








” information that it is increasingly 
¢ | difficult for the layman to follow 
g |i them, let alone to judge their realis- 


11 tic value. Moreover, discussion of 
13 ff these facts in the country that is most 
- well-informed and outspoken, i.e., the 

United States, is by now strongly 
colored by the partisan bias of those 
21 § who wish either to blame the present 
23 § Administration for falling behind in 
the arms race, or to defend its record. 
By now, however, it is possible even 
27 | for the layman to sort out some of 
28 fthe major political implications of 
30 festablished military facts. 

The first of these facts is the end 
of the one-sided invulnerability for- 
jer. merly enjoyed by the United States. 
ae This was based on the geographical 








AY. Richard LOWENTHAL writes on So- 
ription viet affairs frequently in these pages. 
This article is published by agree- 
pment with the London Observer, for 


which he is a roving correspondent. 
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advantage of the world-wide ring of 
U.S. bases, and on the lack or in- 


feriority of truly intercontinental 


weapons compared with medium- 
range weapons. Its disappearance was 
inevitable sooner or later, and was 
closely foreseeable since the first 
Sputniks proved the Soviet capacity 





KHRUSHCHEV: SECURE SUPERIORITY 


to launch intercontinental rockets 
more than two years ago. The loss 
of the former invulnerability does 
not, of course, depend on the Rus- 
sians being ahead with intercontinen- 
tal missiles: It is sufficient that they 
have them in adequate numbers to 
cause unbearable destruction. That is 
now an accomplished fact. 

The political implication of this 
fact is that the “threshold of retalia- 


tion” has steeply gone up. There was 


always such a threshold for political 
reasons—i.e., it was never true that 
the U.S. could have used its nuclear 
retaliatory power to answer ary local 
ageression anywhere against U.S. 
allies or outposts, regardless of the 
means used by the aggressor or the 
importance of the area. Thus, they 
did not use it in Korea, or Indo- 
China; but the fact that they might 
have used it in case, say, of an attack 
on Turkey, probably had a calm and 
stabilizing influence in the autumn 
of 1957. 

But now that U.S. territory is di- 
rectly vulnerable to nuclear, long- 
range attack, an aggression elsewhere 
in the world would have to be seen 
as a vital challenge, in fact as proof 
of Soviet willingness to risk all-out 
war, in order to provoke “massive 
retaliation.” In other words, the U.S. 
capacity to deter any aggression short 
of all-out war has been greatly re- 
duced, and will not be restored unless 
there is a major unilateral technical 
change in America’s favor—such as 
the invention of an “anti-missile- 
missile.” 

The impact of this on the world 
balance of power is greatly strength- 
ened by the second fact—the con- 
tinued superiority of the Soviet 
Union and of the Soviet bloc in the 
numbers and firepower of its ground 
forces. The unilateral cuts in Soviet 
conventional forces announced by 
Khrushchev, far from removing that 
superiority, are based on its secure 
possession. As he has indicated, the 
cuts will in the first place affect the 








Air Force and the surface Navy, and 
will thus hardly diminish the poten- 
tial pressure exercised by the Soviet 
Army against the far inferior Western 
forces in Europe and in the Middle 
Fast. 

In a situation where the threat of 
strategic nuclear retaliation is no 
longer usable in local conflicts, this 
superiority in ground forces is bound 
to prove a powerful instrument of 
diplomacy in any crisis, even if the 
forces are not actually used in ag- 
gressive action. This superiority is 
not technically inevitable; it de- 
pends on the unwillingness of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
powers to create adequate ground 
forces of their own—an unwilling- 
ness which is meant to be increased 
by the Soviet announcement of 
“unilateral disarmament.” 

The third major fact is not yet 
accomplished, but is a tendency— 
yet it is as clearly visible now as 
was the coming loss of one-sided 
invulnerability two years ago. Be- 
cause both nuclear world powers 
must consider the danger of having 
their bomber and missile bases 
knocked out in an all-out surprise 
blow by the other, it is becoming 
increasingly important for both to 
have these bases either highly pro- 
tected, effectively concealed or mo- 
bile. 

Since protection is a relative term 
and may only invite heavier attack, 
and effective concealment is next to 
impossible in a democracy, the main 
tendency on the U.S. side is likely 
to be greater reliance on mobile 
bases, and the safest form of mobility 
is to make the missile-launches sea- 
borne, particularly nuclear  sub- 
marine-borne. 

As this transformation proceeds, 
the highly vulnerable U.S. bases for 
strategic bombers and intermediate 
range missiles on the territory of 
America’s allies, which have already 
suffered some loss of importance by 
being so vulnerable and by the devel- 
opment of U.S. intercontinental mis- 
siles, are bound to lose most or all of 
their value for U.S. defense. This is 


not yet true, because the submarine- 
based Polaris missiles are not yet 
operational and will take time to 
become so in effective numbers, and 
because in the meantime even vulner- 
able U.S. bases abroad offer the ad- 
vantage of dispersion. But it is only 
a question of a few years. 

When that development becomes 
fully effective, America’s strictly mili- 


tary interest in the defense of any 
of her allies will be correspondingly 
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"PROTECTION IS A RELATIVE TERM' 


diminished. As the risks of defending 
them by strategic retaliation have al- 
ready vastly increased, the tendency 
toward a withdrawal of U.S. forces to 
the “fortress America”—to unilateral 
disengagement—may then become 
correspondingly stronger. Unless local 
efforts to strengthen local self-defense 
are so much increased as to give a 
real chance to hold the line with 
the locally available U.S. help, this 
tendency to leave everyone to his 
own devices (including, presumably, 











his own nuclear bombs) may then 
well become overwhelming. It is the 
really serious long-term background 
to the “crisis of NATO.” 

Finally, there is a fourth fact that 
ought to be mentioned: the temporary 
uncertainty of even the two giants 
about their capacity to survive all- 
out surprise attack. Neither of them, 
of course, admits it; each assures its 
own subjects and the world that even | 
if the other went berserk and tried 
a “nuclear Pearl Harbor,” enough G 
of its own retaliatory capacity would | 
survive to wreak terrible revenge. with 
But until the of mobile | ing 
launching bases at sea, which cannot | that 
be found by a surprise blow, has | hero 
much increased on both sides, neither | our 
side can be completely sure. The | birth 
Russians may have an advantage in_ fallir 
concealment, the Americans in dis-| each 


number 





persion, but neither side can know | celeb 
all the other may have hidden upf Add 
its sleeve. ' spok 
It follows that the “balance of | scrip 
terror” is at present unstable; this) Or 
is a short-run situation until sea- | comy 
based missiles become decisive, but |! fir 
in the meantime neither side can be }29-ye 
quite sure whether there would not} move 
be a decisive advantage in striking jhe in 
first. And the terrible doubt about | Lyce 
whether too much pressure at any | whic 
point might not tempt the opponent} speec 
to a desperate gamble may be one}law 
of the underlying causes of a détente (eloqu 
which seems to consist so largely in| Inau; 
postponing issues of conflict. mark 
To sum up, the U.S. has lost its} strair 
former advantage in strategic nuclear | and 
retaliation. The Soviets have re-|tion, 
tained their advantage in the exer-{schoc 
cise of local pressure on the ground. | teach 
The structure of NATO, founded on | becar 
the protection of Europe by U.S.}expre 
retaliatory power in return for the} On 
granting of European bases to the| fasci 
U.S., is obsolescent. And the “balance this 
of terror” is temporarily unstable desce 
owing to uncertainty over the ad- heav 
vantages one or the other side might the 1 
gain from a surprise blow. That is boyis 
the power background to the “first off pene’ 
a series of summit conferences” duef their 
in May. selves 
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BOHN 


REATNESS is learned from the 
G great. One thing that is wrong 
with all of our teaching and preach- 
ing and writing and broadcasting is 
that we make so little use of our 
(heroes. This is the sacred season of 
jour national year, what with the 
birthdays of Washington and Lincoln 
falling within a space of 10 days of 
teach other. This should be a time of 
celebration. Washington’s Farewell 
Address and the words that Lincoln 
‘spoke at Gettysburg are a part of our 
' scriptures. 

One of Lincoln’s least 
compositions has fascinated me since 
I first chanced upon it. When the 
29-year-old, six-foot-four rail-splitter 
moved to Sprinzfield, Illinois in 1838, 
he inevitably joined the Young Men’s 
Lyceum, an ideal environment in 
which to try out his talent for public 
speech. From the beginning of his 
law practice up to the supreme 
‘eloquence of his First and Second 
Inaugurals, Lincoln’s oratory. is 
marked by a strict and artistic re- 
straint. His words are always simple 
and chosen with the utmost discre- 
tion, Though he never attended a 
school where anyone pretended to 
teach him to speak or to write, he 
became a supreme artist in verbal 
expression. 





known 





One reason that this Lyceum speech 
fascinates me is that it shows that 
this great man’s eloquence did not 
descend upon him as a gift from 
heaven, He began, even as any of 
the rest of us, in awkwardness and 
boyish exuberance. No corrective 








rst of 
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pencil trimmed these lines down to 
their sober meaning: “We find our- 
selves in the peaceful possession of 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 






Civilization 
and the Law 


the fairest portion of the earth, as 
regards extent of territory, fertility 
of soil and salubrity of climate. We 
find ourselves under the government 
of a system of political institutions 
conducing more essentially to the 
ends of civil and religious liberty 
than any of which the history of 
former times tells us.” 

This eager young man making his 
first trial run as a public speaker 
has chosen as his subject, “The Per- 
petuation of our Political Institu- 
tions.” There were still old fellows 
about who could recall the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the adoption of the Constitution. 
One interesting point about this ora- 
tion is that it contains ideas much 
like those which we hear uttered all 
about us in our day, 


And, indeed, that period in the . 


1830s was not entirely unlike our 
own time. The race problem was 
hot and constantly growing hotter— 
even as now. Young Lincoln made 
his speech on January 27, 1838. On 
November 7, 1837, a little more than 
two months earlier, Elijah Lovejoy 
was murdered at Alton, Illinois, and 
the presses on which he had printed 
anti-slavery articles were thrown in- 
to the Mississinvi River. It was a 
time of mob violence—even as this. 
Young Lincoln proceeds: “Accounts 
of outrages committed by mobs form 
the everyday news of the times. They 
have pervaded the country from New 
England to Louisiana; they are 
neither peculiar to the eternal snows 
of the former, nor the burning suns 
of the latter; they are not the crea- 
ture of climate—neither are they 
confined to the slaveholding or non- 


slaveholding states. Alike they spring 
up among the pleasure-hunting mas- 
ters of Southern slaves and the order- 
loving citizens of the land of steady 
habits. Whatever, then, their cause 
may be, it is commen to the whole 
country.” 

The question put back there in that 
frontier town in 1838 was: How shall 
we fortify ourselves against this law- 
lessness? “The answer,” says our 
young philosopher, “is simple. Let 
every American, every lover of 
liberty, every well-wisher to his pos- 
terity, swear by the blood of the 
Revolution, never to violate in the 
least particular the laws of the 
country; and never to tolerate their 
violation by others. As the patriots 
of ’76 died to support the Declaration 
of Independence, so to the support 
of the Constitution and laws let every 
American pledge his life, his property 
and his sacred honor; let every man 
remember that to violate the law is 
to trample on the blood of his father 
and to tear the charter of his own 
and his children’s liberty. Let 
reverence for the laws be breathed 
by every American mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her lap 
—let it be taught in schools, in 
seminaries, in colleges; let it be 
written in primers, spelling-books and 
in almanacs; let it be preached from 
the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative 
halls and enforced in courts of jus- 
tice. And, in short, let it become the 
political religion of the nation; and 
let the old and the young, the rich 
and the poor, the grave and the gay, 
of all sexes and tongues and colors 
and conditions sacrifice unceasingly 
upon its altars.” 

This highly colored exercise in 
composition proves that the great 
Abraham Lincoln had to learn to 
write and speak by painful practice 
even as do smaller men. And it 
proves, in addition, that more than 
a century ago sharp-eyed and con- 
scientious liberals faced precisely the 
same human tendencies which now 
clutter our view, and that they had 
at their disposal no cures save those 
which are now available to us. 








U.S. FAILURE IN THE MIDEAST 


Territorial dispute between Iraq and Iran points up ‘weak, fumbling 


By A. V. Sherman 


LonpDon 
HE DISPUTE between Iraq and 
Iran, which involves conflicting 
claims to the Shatt-el-Arab estuary 
where the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers flow together into the Persian 
Gulf, is now entering its third month 
and still endangers the peace of the 
region, It’s most striking and dis- 
quieting feature, however, is the 
light it throws on the weak, fumbling 
and dispirited character of United 
States policy in the Middle East, 
which seems to be increasingly based 
on appeasement of the West’s enemies 
at the expense of its allies and 
friends. 

The bone of contention between 
the two 
stretch on the Shatt-el-Arab’s eastern 
shore and certain related riparian 
rights in the river channel which had 
been ceded to Iran by the Bakr Sidqi 
military government of Iraq in 1937. 
The estuary, river 
riparian rights are vital to the work 
of the Abadan oil refinery in Iran. 

Toward the end of last November, 
the Iraqi press and radio began to 
denounce Iran for “aggression” and 
“trespassing” in the estuary, and on 
December 2 the Iraqi dictator, Gen- 
eral Abdel Karim Kassem, launched 
an open attack on the Iranians. He 
claimed that the 1937 agreement had 
been made “under pressure,” because 
Iraq had been short of money. (Fol- 
lowing Kassem’s lead, subsequent 
Iraqi spokesmen repeatedly referred 
to “imperialist pressure.”) And he 
warned that if certain undefined 
“border problems” were not solved 
and the “problem of good-neighborly 
relations not settled,” Iraq would 


countries is a five-mile 


channel and 


> 


character of U.S. policy’ and endangers region's peace 


“be absolved from the 1937 grant 
and would restore it to the mother- 
land.” 

Kassem’s speech was followed by 
an increasingly violent anti-[ran cam- 
paign carried on by Iraqi Govern- 
the radio and 
Soon the violent incitement 


ment officials and 
press. 
was channelled into Iran itself in 


Kurdish and Arabic 


languages, the latter two of which 


the Persian, 


are used by minorities in Iran. Not 
unexpectedly, the campaign has dif- 
little from the anti-Iranian 
propaganda broadcast in Persian by 
Radio Moscow and by “Radio Free 


Iran,” which operates from Soviet 


fered 


territory, except that the Iraqis use 
far more violent language. 

In a broadcast on December 7, 
for instance, Radio Baghdad accused 
the Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO)—formerly known as the 
Baghdad Pact, whose members are 
Iran, Pakistan, Turkey and Britain— 
of “hatching black plots against the 
young Iraqi Republic.” Through 
CENTO, it asserted, the “imperialist 
powers” are using Iran as a base 
for aggressive operations 
Iraq. Several days later, Iraqi spokes- 
men began to promise “the inevitable 
recovery of the Shatt-el-Arab in the 
direction of Abadan and of the Re- 
public’s territories that were sepa- 
rated from it 23 years ago under 


against 


imperialist pressure to permit their 
exploitation without taxation by the 
oil companies.” 

As the campaign gathered momen- 
tum, Iraqi spokesmen discovered that 
Iran had been “committing aggres- 
sion against Iraq for centuries.” (For 
centuries, in fact, the border between 
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larly in the area which now con chanc 
stitutes Iraq.) They warned  thath the ch 
Iraq’s 
hausted.” 


“se d = . F 
patience was being ex chips 


Even more ominous—in} [pg 
view of Iraq’s apparent denunciation} jgyed 
of the 1937 agreement and the un} p 
equivocal statements by Kassem and jhat { 
Foreign Office spokesmen that nie di 
1918 border is the only valid one With 
—-were Radio Baghdad’s threats, on rights 
December 21 and 23, that Iraq would} Depa 
“defend its border in the Shattel sytho 
Arab by force if necessary” antf lieve” 





would “crush all aggressors.” (These not 
attacks were fully supported by bothf resoly 
the Iraqi Communist 
“Radio Free Iran,” which ordinarillf sides 
accuses the Shah’s Government of declar 
being an imperialist lackey that doeg of Jay 
not defend Iran’s national interesl§ a sch 
adequately. ) Office 

During the campaign’s first forlg Thi 
night, the Iranians took it rathef has y 
quietly and answered the charge§to go 
calmly and with reason. As the IraqgU/S. ; 
tone became more threatening, Iraif hang 
took the natural precaution of yhick 
strengthening its security forces if tice,” 
the region. Then the border incident hate 
began. Iraqi troops crossed over inj on th 
to Iran and fired on Iranian citizens} execy 
At first, Baghdad denied the incidenth He a 
then claimed the Iranians were smug Iraq 
glers, then that they were unemploye Irani 
Iranians who had stolen across t§ tion, 
border into Iraq to look for wor Iran 
Iran, in turn, organized loyalt® ern | 
demonstrations in Teheran and Ware | 
the main minority areas, and ellition,” 
phasized that it would defend iN view 
borders by force: Iran can hardlfregio 


press and negot 
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je up Abadan and its shipping 
jets in the Shatt-el-Arab without 
erious financial loss to the nation- 
ied, Western-operated National 
il Company. 

Now this is a situation in which 
jan might have had reason to ex- 
PeQcel nt unreserved support from the 
Wet. For one thing, it is a clear- 


mbling 


ut case of aggressiveness on Iraq’s 
part. For another, Iran, despite its 
atremely exposed position and real 
Empires} sternal difficulties, has been a loyal 
with thel nember of the free world’s system 
 particu-f of alliances. Here was the West’s 
OW Con-f chance to show that membership in 
ied thatf the club is worth something when the 
ing ex} chips are down. 
nous—in} Instead, the U.S. State Department 
Inciation} jxyed a statement toward the end 
the un} of December gratuitously denying 
Sem and that the U.S. is taking any part in 
that the the dispute, even a “mediatory role.” 
alid one Without mention of the origins or 
reals, onf richts and wrongs of the case, the 
'q Would} Department spokesman said U.S. 
Shatt-l] authorities “find it difficult to be- 
‘y” andilieve” that the two countries “can- 
’ (Thesf not with good will on both sides 
by bottf resolve their differences by peaceful 
‘SS and negotiation,” and admonished both 
dinarilf sides to keep calm. In short, the U.S. 
ment Ofdeclared its neutrality in the kind 
hat doeg of language one might adopt toward 
interest# a schoolboy tiff. The British Foreign 
Ofice followed suit shamefacedly, 
This moral and political abdication 
-rathef has naturally encouraged the Iraqis 
charge to go farther. A few days after the 
he Iraq U.S. statement, Colonel Mahdawi, the 
ig, Tra hanging judge of the People’s Court, 
ion ' which combines “revolutionary jus- 
rces Mf tice,” buffoonery and anti-Western 
ncident hate orgies, launched a violent attack 
over IM}on the Shah, whom he called “the 
citizens} executioner of the Iranian people.” 
ncidenty He accused Iran of plotting to attack 
e smlgglraq and openly called on the 
nploye# Iranians to emulate Iraq’s_ revolu- 
oss Ui tion, a call that is now addressed to 
+ wor Iran daily. And the Kurds of north- 
loyalt em Iran and the Arabs of the south 
and - being promised their “libera- 
nd eijtion,” an ominous development in 


ond ifiview of the Soviet build-up in the 
hardl¥ region. 
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Most ominous is the turn in U.S. 
policy: It seems to reflect the hope 
that the U.S. can compete with the 
USSR in winning over the left-in- 
fluenced Arab nationalist regimes 
by massive economic aid—and by 
sacrificing the interests of allies 
when necessary. This policy is of 
course not new; it was first tried 
out on Egypt in the early *50s, short- 
ly after the revolt of the colonels 
overthrew King Farouk. But the 
policy’s first fruits were so bitter— 
Egyptian President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s decision to seize the Suez 
Canal and his victorious emergence 
from that crisis, Egypt’s annexation 
of Syria, disruption in Lebanon, the 
collapse of Iraq’s pro-Western re- 
gime—that they led the late Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles to 
a hurried reappraisal in mid-1958. 
As a result, even the half-hearted 
Western intervention in Lebanon and 
Jordan in 1958, far from causing a 
total breach with the underdeveloped 
countries, as the pro-Nasserites had 
warned, actually helped stop the de- 
terioration for a while and heartened 
the anti-Nasserite Arabs. 

But in recent months, appeasement 
has become more chronic than ever. 
Pro-Nasserites have propagated the 
thesis that Nasser is some kind of 
crypto-anti-Communist. It was untrue 
in 1958, when it was first advanced, 
and it is even more untrue today. 
Nasser is now receiving increased 
Soviet aid in every form: the latest 
armaments even before the Soviet 
satellites get them, a promise of So- 
viet aid in the: construction of all 
three stages of the Aswan Dam, 
other loans which the USSR can ill 
afford to make (what with both China 
and Poland in real economic diffi- 
culties), and automatic diplomatic 
support. 

At this juncture, ironically, U.S. 
aid to both Nasser and Kassem is 
being stepped up. Financial aid in 
the form of outright grants to 
Nasser amount to more than $50 
million a year; and he has just been 
given a U.S.-financed World Bank 


loan to widen the Suez Canal, de- 


spite the fact that he continues to 
prevent passages of Israeli cargoes 
through the Canal in defiance of 
United Nations rulings and Dulles’ 
assurances to Israel. And this stepped- 
up aid has not kept Nasser from 
sharpening his offensive of propa- 
ganda incitement and subversion di- 
rected against “Western imperialism.” 

The State Department has also 
been putting pressure on other West- 
ern powers to go easy with Nasser. 
Such a policy is bound to fail, for 
no matter how far the U.S. is pre- 
pared to go, the USSR can outbid it 
politically. Moscow can support Iraqi 
claims against Iran and Turkey, 
United Arab Republic ambitions in 
North Africa and the Persian Gulf, 
and Iraqi or UAR offensives against 
Jordan or Israel quite uninhibitedly. 
Moreover, it ought by now to be 
obvious that U.S. economic and mili- 
tary aid will never buy loyalty, nor 
will the U.S. ever again dare to use 
the weapon of withholding economic 
aid after its experience with Nasser 
in 1956, when Moscow moved in 
and took the prizes. 

Furthermore, there is no basis for 
the oft-heard claim that regimes like 
those of Nasser and Kassem represent 
an upsurge toward greater freedom 
and social justice. Both are unstable; 
they are being propped up by the 
Soviets until such time as the Com- 
munists feel able to usher in the 
“next stage of the revolution”; they 
have achieved less in the way of wel- 
fare for their people than such pro- 
Western states as Turkey, Pakistan, 
Tunisia, Libya and Israel; and they 
are incomparably less free. Yet nowa- 
days Washington appears to be slight- 
ly ashamed of its ties with these free 
states and will lower itself con- 
siderably to win a word of approval 
from the Soviet-oriented nationalists. 

As a result, faith in the value of 
an unequivocal stand in the cold 
war is being undermined throughout 
the region. The most effective sup- 
port for neutralism in the Middle 
East now comes, ironically enough, 
from the impact of America’s own 
actions. 








Economic and cultural upsurge reflects enthusiasm for prospects 


BRAZIL: 


of what is fast becoming ‘America's second Great Power’ 


NEW CAPITAL, NEW HOPE 


RASILIA, the new capital, is 
Ky doubly symbolic of present-day 
Brazil. It typifies the bursting en- 
thusiasm of what is fast becoming 
America’s second Great Power. At 
the same time, it is being con- 
structed at the cost of the bounding 
inflation and economic dislocation 
which characterize all of the 
tion’s current development efforts. 

Since World War II, a funda- 


mental change has occurred in the 


na- 


Brazilian people’s psychology. In the 
past, Brazilian politics, culture and 
even economy tended to be modeled 
on the institutions of other nations— 
Portugal, France, Great Britain, the 
United States or Fascist Italy. This 
attitude began to change during the 
long dictatorship of Getulio Vargas 
from 1930 to 1945. As a demagogue, 
Vargas laid great stress on Brazilian 
initiated 
policies which stimulated the coun- 


nationalism, but he also 


try’s industrialization and economic 
diversification. 

Many Brazilians, however, suffered 
from a kind of national pessimism or 
inferiority complex. They were con- 
vinced that the nation never could 
develop a broad economy which 
would be capable of providing higher 
standards of living for the great 
masses of the people. Nor did they 
believe the country could produce 
works of world significance in litera- 
ture, art, music and architecture. In 
part, this feeling was rooted in a 
belief that the large Negro element 
in the population, which remained 
its African cul- 


relatively close to 


tural roots. was largely unassimilable 


By Robert J. Alexander 


in a modern nation-state. It was also 
the result of the vastness of the task 
of taming the huge plains, the primi- 
tive jungles and the great river val- 
leys which make up most of the re- 
public’s territory. In four centuries 
only a small beginning had been made 
on this Herculean task and in 1945 
most of the population still lived 
within 200 miles of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Finally, like other peoples of 
the Americas, the Brazilians had a 
feeling, which lingered on from their 
colonial past, that anything produced 
abroad was better than a similar 
product made at home. 

But since World War II, 
their 
about the capacities and future of 
their nation. For the first time they 
have become fully conscious of their 


most 


Brazilians have lost doubts 


actual accomplishments and of the 
vast promise which the future holds 
for them. 

Modern Brazil’s cultural achieve- 
ments are in themselves sufficient to 
arouse considerable national pride. 
The Brazilian school of architecture, 
which adapted modern 
first developed in Europe and the 
U.S. to a tropical climate and gave 


principles 


them an original twist, has won 
world-wide renown. The Ministry o/ 
Education building in Rio de Janeiro 
is one of the gems of modern architec- 
tural design, and equally original 
examples are to be found among 
the public 
schools, office buildings and churches 


country’s buildings, 
of the country. 

Roberto Burle-Marx has won an 
international reputation as a land- 


scape architect. He is developing a | 


school of younger men who are re- 
planning parts of Brazil’s older cities 
and are finding full room for their 
talents in the construction of 
Brasilia. 

The country has produced at least 


one world-famous painter, Candido 





Portinari, in recent years. He first 


gained fame during the war, and one | 


of his most recent accomplishments 
has been a large mural done especial- 
ly for the United Nations in New 
York. Murals by Portinari and other 
artists are becoming an increasingl; 
popular feature of Brazilian public 
buildings and other edifices. 

Brazil now has some of the largest 
publishing houses in Latin America, 
which are turning out increasingly 
large numbers of high-quality books 
by Brazilian authors such as the 
novelists, Erico Verissimo, Jorge 
Amado, José Lins de Rego and 
Raquel de Queiroz, the historian, 
Viana Moog, the sociologist, Gil- 
berto Freyre, perhaps the best-known 
contemporary Brazilian writer, and 
the critic, Aleeu Amoroso Lima, who 
was recently a visiting professor @! 
New York University. 


Although relatively few Brazilians | 


may be aware of their nation’s cul- 


tural accomplishments, they cal 


scarcely be completely ignorant of 


the tremendous economic changes 
going on throughout the country. 


Brazil is industrializing at a furious) 


pace. The nation’s basic steel indus 
try is symptomatic of this transforma: 
tion. Before the war, Brazil possessed 
a small iron and steel plant in the 
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state of Minas Gerais, using charcoal 
as its fuel. Soon after the war, the 
government-owned plant of Volta 
Redonda. capable of producing about 
300,000 tons of steel a year was 
opened, doubling the country’s pro- 
duction capacity. Hardly was Volta 
Redonda in operation when plans 
were afoot to increase its capacity 
to 500,000 tons. This expansion was 
quickly followed by further modifica- 
tions which increased the plant’s 
capacity by another 50 per cent. At 
present the plant is being still further 
modified to permit an output of one 
million tons. Meanwhile, work is 
beginning on another steel plant, to 
be built in Minas Gerais with the 
aid of Japanese capital. At least one 
additional plant is now being nego- 
tiated, and it will probably be built 
in the state of Sao Paulo. 

The Brazilian steel industry is 
having a hard time to keep up with 
the increased demand for its prod- 
ucts. Much of this demand comes 
from the new automobile industry, 
which now produces virtually all of 
the country’s needed trucks and cars, 
and uses over 90 per cent Brazilian- 
made parts in their assembly. Other 
demands for steel come from new 
agricultural machinery plants, type- 
writer factories, etc, 

Other branches of industry have 
also expanded rapidly. Brazil now 
has a heavy chemical industry, and 
synthetic rubber plants are being 
constructed. Iron, bauxite, coal and 
other mining enterprises have ex- 
panded their activities both for the 
internal market and for sale abroad. 
The country has become almost com- 
pletely self-sufficient in textiles, and 
in most processed foodstuffs. The 
cement industry has increased to 
keep pace with the boom in urban 
construction and road _ building. 

Manufacturing is expanding out 
of its original center in the Rio de 
Janeiro-Sao Paulo area. Belo Hori- 
zonte and other cities in the state 
of Minas Gerais are the center of 
a booming metallurgical industry, 
the state of Rio Grande do Sul, in 


the extreme South, has a wide range 
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of rapidly growing industries. The 
city of Curitiba, capital of the state 
of Parana, just to the south of Sao 
Paulo, has doubled its population 
since the war and has become a manu- 
facturing center of considerable im- 
portance. Firms from the South are 
establishing increased numbers of 
branches in the cities of the North- 
east. 

In this manufacturing boom Brazil 
resembles the U.S. during the two or 
three generations after our Civil War. 
The resemblance is even greater in 
the way in which Brazilians have 
suddenly begun to “go West,” to 
fill in the great heartland of their 





KUBITSCHEK: 'PLACE IN HISTORY' 


country, which until recent years had 
only a widely scattered and very 
sparse People 
swarmed into the western parts of 
the states of Sao Paulo and Parana, 
up into the more remote sections of 
the state of Minas Gerais, and have 
spilled in growing numbers into the 
“Far West” of Brazil, the states of 
Goyaz and Matto Grosso. 

It is in this region that many 
Brazilians see the real future of their 
country. 


population. have 


There are vast areas in 
which a plough has never turned 
but which are believed to be poten- 
tially rich agricultural lands. There 
are other regions which would sup- 
port millions of head of cattle. The 





mineral resources of the area have 
barely been scouted, and optimism 
runs high about their potentialities. 

In conjunction with this drive into 
the interior, the construction of 
Brasilia takes on its real importance. 
The new capital is located in the heart 
of the state of Goyaz in a region 
which was selected a century or more 
ago to be the capital of the nation, 
but which no _ government had 
hitherto had the temerity to convert 
into the Federal District. 

President Juscelino Kubitschek’s 
sudden decision three years ago to 
undertake the construction of the new 
national capital was motivated by 
several factors. One was certainly his 
desire to play a role in his country’s 
history: Assuredly, the President who 
moves the capital will have auto- 
matically cut a niche for himself in 
his nation’s annals. Another was the 
hope that by moving the capital, 
which inevitably necessitates the con- 
struction of highways and railroads 
from the population centers 3-400 
miles away, the vast Brazilian hinter- 
land would be opened up to rapid 
settlement. 

Finally, it has been widely rumored 
that one of Kubitschek’s motives was 
his hope that by doing so he could 
raise the quality and efficiency of the 
Federal Government’s operations. Ad- 
mittedly the government apparatus 
in Rio is highly overstaffed, and in- 
cludes many civil servants who have 
little interest in their “service” to 
the country other than the fact that 
it affords them the chance to live 
in one of the world’s most enchant- 
ing cities. Many of these hangers- 
on will be loathe to move to a new 
capital, on a dusty windswept plain, 
a good 700 miles from the nearest 
beach. 

The moving of the capital could 
occasion a greatly needed new start 
in the work of governing Brazil. 
Another of the ways Brazil resembles 
the U.S. of the 1870s is in its all- 
encompassing corruption. Govern- 
ment contracts, extensive government 
controls over the economy, and, 
most of all, the manipulation of the 





foreign exchange operations of the 
Banco do Brasil, have created the 
opportunity for many politicians and 
their friends to become very wealthy 
very rapidly. Perhaps the stirring of 
the imagination and the exhilaration 
which surround the whole move to 
change the capital can contribute to 
overcoming some of this gross cor- 
ruption. 

Whatever its advantages, the build- 
ing of Brasilia has not been without 
cost, both in financial and in human 
terms. Inflation, which has been an 
acute problem in Brazil ever since 
the war, has doubled since construc- 
tion got under way. There is a wide- 
spread scarcity of construction ma- 
terials in other parts of Brazil be- 
cause of the enormous demands of 
the new capital. The nation’s already 
tight foreign exchange budget has 
been further strained by the tremen- 
dous amounts of structural steel and 
other products which have had to 
be imported for this purpose. 

Some Brazilians and many foreign- 
ers have been highly critical of this 
effort. They have argued that the re- 
sources and people required for it 
would have been much better used 
on the building and paving of high- 
ways, the expansion of the country’s 
hydroelectric facilities and the stimu- 
lation production. 
President has 
tenacious. The capital will be official- 
ly transferred to Brasilia this April. 
Kubitschek probably is correct in his 
apprehensions that if he doesn’t have 
the government well established there 


of agricultural 


However, the been 


before he goes out of office next 
find 


reasons for indefinitely postponing 


January, his successor may 
the move. 

Although Brasilia itself will proba- 
bly not be a major issue in the presi- 
dential campaign which is already 
under way, its side effects certainly 
will be. This campaign promises to 
be a rough one. The candidates are 
already in the field and electioneering 
is going full steam ahead. 

The two parties which backed 
Kubitschek in 1955, and which rep- 
resent the political inheritance of the 


late Getulio Vargas, the Partido So- 
cial Democratico and the Partido 
Trabalhista Brasileira (PTB), have 
named as their presidential choice 
Marshal Teixeira Lott. He was the 
man_ who, of the 
armed forces, deposed President 
Joao Café Filho in November 1955, 
when it appeared as if Café Filho 
would not allow Kubitschek to take 
the presidency he had won a month 
before. Kubitschek is deeply in his 
debt. 

Lott’s running mate is the current 
incumbent, Joao Goulart, head of the 
Partido Trabalhisia. Goulart 
man in his forties, who apparently 
thinks he has time to wait for a 
further chance to make his bid for 
the top office. His associates feel it 


as commander 


is a 


is better for their party to be in the 
government in a secondary position 
than not at all, which would almost 
certainly be the case if Goulart were 
to strike out on his own as PTB 
presidential candidate. 

So far there is very little real en- 
thusiasm for the Lott-Goulart ticket. 
Lott, whose nomination was backed 
by extreme nationalists and the Com- 
munists, immediately began to make 
statements which disconcerted many 
of his followers, including declara- 
tions favoring the outlawing of strikes 
and warning the more violent anti- 
Yankees that they should not expect 
him to engage in any vendetta with 
the U.S. As for Goulart, many who 
enthusiastically supported him a few 
years ago have become disenchanted 
by his ineptness, demagoguery and 
lack of firmness in dealing with cor- 
rupt elements within the PTB. 

Opposed to the Lott-Goulart ticket 
is one composed of Janio Quadros 
for President and Fernando Ferrari 
for Vice President. Quadros made a 
spectacular name for himself as 
Mayor of Sao Paulo city and Gov- 
ernor of Sao Paulo state. He cleaned 
out much of the monstrous corrup- 
tion in both those administrations, 
brought the state out of the deep 
red, and had a picturesque personal 
kind of rule which much discon- 
certed the old pros. On leaving the 


governorship, he got himself nom). 
nated by the Partido Trabalhistay 
which he did not belong—in the 
neighboring state of Parana, as cap. 
didate for Congress—and won a 
smashing victory. 

Ferrari is a young PTB deputy 
from the state of Rio Grande do Sy, 
whose campaign literature symbo] js 
a pair of clean hands. He is dynamic, 
seems to be a man of ideas, and 
heads the faction in the PTB which 
would like to convert it into some. 
thing resembling the British Labor 
party. He is a sworn enemy of Goul- 
art. 

The Quadros-Ferrari ticket has al. 
ready won the support of a group of 
minor parties. The main opposition 
party, the Uniao Democratic Nacion- 
al, has not made up its mind whether 
or not to back this combination. 
Neither candidate belongs to the 
UDN, so there is a strong element 
which balks at supporting them, On 
the other hand, if the UDN, which 
stands for the anti-Vargas forces in 
Brazilian politics, doesn’t support 
Quadros and Ferrari, this may wel 
mean yet another victory for the late 
dictator’s political heirs. 

In any case, Quadros and Ferrari 
will undoubtedly make a great deal 
of the corruption issue. They will 
also promise to repeat on a national 
level Quadros’ success in_ bringing 
order out of Sao Paulo’s confused 
finances. Quadros has adroitly dodged 
the charge that he is a pro-Yankee 
by making a tour around the world, 
during which he visited the Soviet 
Union, Western Europe and many of 
the neutralist nations of the Middle 
and Far East. 

One question which remains in the 
background in the Quadros-Ferrari 
candidacy is whether or not the 
armed forces will allow them to take 
office if they win. Opinion is divided 
on this question, but in all likelihood 
the armed forces, which followed Lott 
in his attempt to make sure that the 
will of the people as expressed # 
the ballot box was honored in 195%, 
will not take a different position i 
Quadros is the victor in 1960. 
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Poland’s Literary Scene: 





oa YEARS AGO Adam Wazyk 
ended his “Poem for Adults” 
with the following words: 

We make demands on this earth, 

for which we did not throw dice, 

for which a million perished in 
battle : 

jor a clear truth, 

for the bread of freedom, 

for a burning reason, 

for a burning reason. 

We demand these every day. 

We demand through the Party. 

A great deal has happened in 
Poland since that time. In October 
1956 Wladyslaw Gomulka came to 
power and the gradual process of 
consolidation of the new regime 
spelled the end of some of the hopes 
expressed by the Polish writers who 
paved the way to reform. Wazyk 
himself is no longer in the Party. In 
the protracted struggle against the 
reimposition of Party control, the 
writers held their own until December 
1959, when a new policy for liter- 
ature was announced and a new pre- 
sidium of the Writers Union was 
elected at the annual Writers Con- 
gtess held in Warsaw. The new 
presidium does not include the more 
liberal writers who were elected in 
the flush of October 1956 as a re- 
action against what the outgoing 
President of the Union (who agreed 
lo remain in the presidium) called 
“that conglomeration of liturgy and 


ee 





LEoPoip LABEDZ, associate editor of 
Soviet Survey in London, has often 
wntten on European Communism. 
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RETURNING 
TO ‘NORMAL’ 


By Leopold Labedz 








GOMULKA: RULING THE WRITERS 


thieves’ jargon into which our publi- 
cations were turned.” 

Instead, some of the writers who 
were compromised in the Stalinist pe- 
riod by the zealous imposition of the 
socialist realist strait-jacket on Pol- 
ish literature have now returned to 
the presidium. Three of them are 
particularly well known: Leon Krucz- 
kowski, Jerszy Putrament, and 
Stefan Zolkiewski, all members of the 
Central Committee of the Party. 
Kruczkowski, a Stalinist diehard, was 
some time ago put in charge of the 
Party Cultural Commission; Putra- 
ment, a writer with an unsavory repu- 
tation, jumped on the Gomulka band- 
wagon after October 1956; Zolkiew- 
ski, until recently a Minister of High- 
er Education and now a Central 
Committee member in charge of cul- 





tural affairs, enjoys a slightly more 
liberal reputation. 

At the 1958 Wroclaw Writers Con- 
gress, the writers put up a spirited 
fight against censorship and suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the old pre- 
sidium. The Party organ. Trybunu 
Ludu, vigorously attacked them for 
their stand, and made it quite clear 
that the reimposition of party control 
was only postponed, but not aban- 
doned. This year, with other develop- 
ments indicating retreat from Oc- 
tober, the pressure on the writers has 
increased. After the recall of the 
Natolin diehards, General Kazimierz 
Witaszewski, Tadeusz Gede and 
Eugeniusz Szyr, the dismissal of Pro- 
fessor Josef Chalasinski and the 
liquidation of his Institute of So- 
ciology, and the expulsion of New 
York Times correspondent A. M. 
Rosenthal for “probing too deeply 
into Polish life,” came the turn of the 
writers. 

As its lever in influencing the 
“democratic choice” of the writers, 
the regime used the writers’ “prob- 
lems of livelihood’”—in plain lan- 
guage, the power of patronage in the 
hands of the state, the power which 
can be regulated according to the 
political requirements of the Party. 
This power has been used in a dis- 
criminatory manner in order to sub- 
due the more unruly writers indi- 
vidually, and also collectively, when 
the state refused to settle certain 
financial matters affecting the writers 
in general as long as the old presid- 
ium remained in office. 

Thus, an exceptional period which 
provided an opportunity for an artis- 
tic and intellectual revival in Poland 
has come to an end. During that pe- 
riod Polish films had become the talk 
of the world. Polish writing was re- 
suscitated, Polish sociology had re- 
vived. All this was due to the re- 
moval of the Party stranglehold on 
Poland’s artistic and scientific life. 
Now another step has been taken to- 
ward restoring it and some spheres of 
activity are facing increasing pres- 
sures to conform. The censorship 
withholds or cuts films already made, 
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nips scripts in the bud and exercises 
increasingly thorough control over 
the publication of books and maga- 
zines. 

The censorship was actually tight- 
ened some time ago, but it was con- 
fined to the negative side: Artists and 
writers were prevented from express- 
ing of their feelings and 
thoughts but, unlike their position in 
the Stalinist period, they were not 
compelled to express what they did 
not feel. Three years ago, the doc- 
trine of “socialist realism” was thor- 
oughly discredited in Poland. In his 
address before the Council of Culture 
and Art in March 1956, Antonin 
Slonimski described it as “a precision 
tool for destroying art by officials, 
who, for the past 20 years, have car- 
ried out the destructive procedures 
with zeal and application sharpened 
by fear.” The concept itself and the 
idea of control of art forms and sub- 
jects by the Party was so completely 
rejected that nobody would have 
dared to use the words “socialist 
realism,” and even the Party officials 
charged with the task of guiding the 
writers ideologically shied away from 
it. 

This time, however, Zolkiewski. 
who provided the main ideological 
platform for the Congress, reintro- 
duced and “rehabilitated” the con- 
cept of socialist realism. He said: 

“It is anti-historical nonsense to 
identify socialist realism with the un- 
successful works, which, together 
with masterpieces, are produced by 
every literary trend. It is particular 
nonsense to identify this trend with 
those unsuccessful postwar works in 
which shortcomings of artistic ex- 
pression were magnified under the 
influence of mistaken conceptions of 
cultural policy in socialist countries. 

. . Without socialist realism the 
ideology of the working class and its 
modern revolutionary movement 
could not find its voice in art. . . 
Without socialist realism, a real 
polarization of ideas could not have 
taken place. . . . Without the ideo- 
logical activity of the working class 
the culture of the 20th century would 


some 
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have been in a state of stagnation.” 

In his speech, Zolkiewski attacked 
both Chalasinski and the revisionist 
philosopher, Leszek Kolakowski, for 
contributing to what he called “the 
processes of regression.” According 
to him, such processes “were con- 
cerned with the problems which were 
the main target of attack by revision- 
ists and they were in the sphere of 
the strongest influence of bourgeois 
ideology. They were concerned with 
strictly political problems: power, 
and its relation to the ruled, the role 
of the Party in society, and the real 
social significance of the socialist 
ideal. . . .” 


The practical conclusions drawn 





ge 
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by Zolkiewski are contradictory, and 
they show that he still does not want 
to go the whole way in the reimposi- 
tion of Party dictates in every matter 
of style, form, and subject matter. 
He said that “in the sphere of the 
social tasks of art the competent poli- 
tical inspiration of the Party is in- 
dispensable for the writers.” But he 
added that “it cannot limit artistic 
exploration, although it should prin- 
cipally be taken into consideration 
with respect to the social and political 
utility of literary works.” On the one 
hand, “the Party does not want to 
choose for the writer,” but on the 
other hand, “it is difficult to separate 





the artistic problems from the prob- 
lems of the social function or poli- 
tical content of a work.” 

From this carefully balanced for. 
mulation of the new Pariy line to. 
ward literature in Poland it is clear 
that it is not a simple return to Stalin- 
ism. It consists of rather finely drawn 
distinctions and it is pushing the 
Polish writers into the direction of 
a Khrushchevian type of Gleich- 
schaltung—without, however, reach- 
ing that point. Zolkiewski has brought 
back the concept of socialist realism, 
but he also tried to broaden it by 
providing it with a more respectable 
genealogical tree. He included in it 
Bert Brecht and the writings of the 
young Ilya Ehrenburg. 

He stressed that he expects a fur- 


ther extension of cultural relations | 


with the “capitalist countries,” and, 


in line with Khrushchev, called Sor 


ideological rearmament in order to 
be ready for such an eventuality. 
This means, in practice, a more direct 
control over what the writers write 
and the possibility of remote control 


over their contacts with Western writ- | 


ers and intellectuals. While such cul- 
tural contacts are to be extended in 
the name of “peaceful coexistence of 
the two systems,” the Polish writers’ 
margin of freedom is shrinking. 
Although this freedom is still 
greater than in Russia and the other 
satellite countries, some of the feel- 
ings expressed by Wazyk in his poem 
are beginning to sound ominously 


relevant: 
The dreamer Fourier beautifully 
prophesied 
that the sea would flow with 
lemonade. 


And does it not flow? 

They drink sea-water, 

and cry— 

Lemonade! 

They return quietly home 

to vomit 

to vomit. 

In the new situation the Polish 
writers cannot afford to do so: they 
have to be reasonable and play the 
game, but it still leaves a bitter taste 
in their mouths. 
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CHURCH, STATE AND 
CHOOLS IN FRANCE 


Wise use of new law providing state aid to parochial schools can resolve old conflict 


Paris 


- 3. France has at last 


passed a bill insuring state aid 
to parochial schools, the bitterness 
it engendered still hangs in the air. 
Partisans on both sides—the anti- 
clerical Socialists, Communists and 
Radicals, on the one hand, and the 
proCatholic Gaullist Union for the 
New Republic (UNR) and Popular 
Republicans (MRP), on the other— 
are dissatisfied with the Government’s 
compromise measure. And in _ the 
midst of all the controversy, the 
Government itself faces a Herculean 
task in carrying out the provisions 
of the new bill without creating more 
antagonisms. 

The bill—the first to give state aid 
to Roman Catholic schools—provides 
that the Government will pay the 
salaries of teachers in those parochial 
schools which will admit all students, 
regardless of religion. There is to 
be no state control over the subjects 
taught or books used, and the schools 
are allowed to keep their “particular 
character.” Upon these skeletal pro- 
visions will be built the actual appli- 
cations of the law, and most observers 
feel that this can range from tight 
control to a complete hands-off policy. 

The roots of the controversy ex- 
tend deep into French history. During 
the 19th century, militant Catholic 
pressure 
political 
Victions, 


groups, often acting out of 
rather than religious con- 
saw in the Church schools 
the long-range weapon to fight democ- 
racy and insure the return of the 
Monarchy. The democratic forces, 
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By George B. Boswell 





World concern with the Algerian 
crisis has diverted attention from an 
older, more divisive domestic issue, 
state aid to parochial schools, 
which, as George B. Boswell notes, 
mirrors France’s profound Church- 
State split. Boswell, a former Smith 
College professor, has been study- 
ing the intricacies of French politics 
at first hand for six years. 





on the other hand, saw the schools 
as training centers through which 
the new democratic regime could be 
consolidated. The quarrel finally de- 
generated to the point where the 
schools were considered by both sides 
as nothing but centers of political 
indoctrination. 

In the past 50 years, however, both 
sides have grown closer together and 
today there is little basis in fact for 
the continued existence of a “clerical” 
quarrel. During the Resistance, Cath- 
olics and Socialists worked closely 
together, and since the war the MRP 
and the Socialists (SFIO) have been 
kept apart mainly by historical, and 
often artificial, differences. MRP 
Catholics, for example, have given 
such social, political and economic 
leadership to their party that it is 
now as socially minded and as 
liberal as the SFIO. On major issues, 
such as those of fiscal and social re- 
form, benefits to the working classes, 
policy toward overseas territories— 
especially Algeria—the MRP has 
steadily taken a stand close to that 
of the SFIO. Although it did not 
participate in the cabinet headed by 


Socialist leader Guy Mollet, the MRP 
never failed to give him its full 
support. 

Many political observers hold that 
the school issue is the only remaining 
element preventing the formation of 
a center-left coalition of Socialists, 
Radical Socialists and Catholic mod- 
erates. But the new bill has so re- 
activated the old political prejudices 
and so spurred the traditional battle 
cries that conciliation is very un- 


likely. 
The necessity for some kind of 
school legislation was made ap- 


parent at least three years ago. The 
financial situation of the parochial 
schools had become critical: Their 
salaries were 50 to 75 per cent lower 
than those of the state school teach- 
ers and many institutions were on 
the verge of collapse. 

As one might expect in a pre- 
dominantly Catholic country, the 
role of the Church in education is 
important. Private and _ parochial 
schools handle about 20 per cent of 
the primary school children and 
about 40 per cent of the students in 
secondary schools. In addition, the 
Church has been active in developing 
technical schools, particularly in 
rural areas. The state, with already 
vastly overcrowded schools, has 
recognized that it has neither the 
means nor the facilities to replace 
the existing parochial school system; 
it has realized that some support for 
the private schools was necessary. 

But the Government’s economic 
policies are not designed to encourage 








the growth or support of private 
schools, There is no tax incentive to 
encourage philanthropic gifts to the 
the United States. 
Private schools are even subject to 
the patente, a local tax which in 


schools, as in 


some areas can be relatively high. 
Both these factors tend to put a large 
part of the private and parochial 
school costs directly upon the parents 
concerned, who are not normally in 
a position to pay a realistic tuition 
and who are psychologically com- 
mitted to France’s centralization and 
to its growing role as a welfare state. 

The economic pinch on the private 
and parochial schools has become 
particularly acute in recent years due 
195] 
the Government passed the Barangé 


to the effects of inflation. In 


Law, giving both public and private 
schools eight doilars a year per 
child. At the time, the Barangé Law 
was hailed as a triumph for the 
parochial schools, since it was the 
first overt rejection of the principle 
of separation of Church and State; 
but since then inflation has so de- 
preciated the value of the aid that 
its effect has become almost negligi- 
ble. 

By 1958 the school issue could 
no: longer be swept under the carpet. 
A new drive for the passage of a 
school aid bill was started after the 
November elections, which gave 
President Charles de Gaulle a 
majority powerful enough to pass any 
school law he wished. The President, 
however, ignored the issue and it 
was not until the UNR and Moderate 
deputies, under pressure from the 
Church and Catholic laymen in their 
home districts, began clamoring 
loudly for a new bill that either 
de Gaulle or Premier Michel Debré 
would listen. 

Finally, in the spring of 1959, 
Debré appointed a 12-man commis- 
sion to explore the preblem and offer 
viable solutions. At the head of the 
commission, Socialist deputy Pierre 
Lapie, who was promptly excluded 
from his party for accepting this re- 
sponsibility, started down a trail that 
two other commissions since 1947 
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DE GAULLE: URGED MODERATE BILL 


had found impossibly tortuous. Work- 
ing in. complete secrecy and facing 
a very short deadline, the commission 
finally presented a tentative program 
in November. 

The Lapie program included a 
number of highly flexible procedures 
to take varying local conditions into 
account. Private schools were offered 
four different choices: 

1. They could choose complete in- 
tegration into the public school sys- 
tem. 

2. They could choose complete 
freedom, without Government con- 
trols, but also without any Govern- 
ment aid whatsoever. 

3. They could sign a convention 
with the, Government whereby the 
state would take over the teachers’ 
salaries and the teachers would be- 
come state employes. In_ return, 
the Government would require the 
schools to admit all children, re- 
gardless of religion, and the amount 
of control it would exert over the 
curricula, textbooks, and qualifica- 
tion of the teachers would be deter- 
mined in each case by the specific 
contract. 

4, They could sign a simpler con- 
tract by which the Government would 
assume no more than 60 per cent 
of the teachers’ salaries and would 
exert about that much control over 
the type of instruction. (This case 





was particularly designed to accom. 
modate parochial schools made up 
of “Christian Brothers” or nuns, who 
could not become state function. 


aries.) The commission apparently 


was divided as to whether this should 
be a transitional stage toward a full 
contract or whether it should be 


permanent. 

The Lapie commission also pro- 
posed machinery designed to promote 
long-term association and coopera- 
tion between the two school systems, 
to break down the prevailing ignor- 
ance and antagonism. To help effect 
this, it proposed a permanent na- 
tional commission and several de- 


partmental commissions to study the | 


evolution of the programs and recom. 


mend changes in the law. The na- | 
tional commission would become an | 


advisory body for the Government 
on further school legislation. 

The Lapie report was turned over 
to Minister of National Education 
André Boulloche, an administrative 
rather than political figure and a 
member of the Socialist 
though not an official representative 
of the SFIO in the Government. On 
the basis of the report, he worked 
out what was supposed to be the 
Government bill, which differed in 
two essential respects from the Lapie 
proposals: (1) It eliminated en- 
tirely the fourth choice, the simpler 
contract, and (2) it outlined such 
stiff state supervision of education 
in those parochial schools which ac- 
cept the contract proposals that it 
was difficult to see the advantage of 
a “convention contract” over pure 
integration. It specifically stated that 
schools under convention contracts 
had to give “neutral” instruction, 
thus negating the very purpose of 
the legislation, since _ parochial 
schools could then no longer base 
their classes on Christian principles. 

Proponents of the private schools 
rose up in arms, There were demon- 
strations and counter-demonstrations, 
innumerable declarations by leaders 
and lobbyists on both sides, and 
threats of resignation from several 
ministers. Finally Debré assumed the 


party, 
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responsibility of drawing up a com- 
promise solution, and he spent the 
frst weeks of December—right up 
to December 23, the day the bill 
was presented to the National As- 
sembly—feverishly working out an 
acceptable compromise. 

The controversy over Boulloche’s 
revisions centered around the amount 
of influence the state ought to exert 
over the private schools’ programs. 
The Catholics feared that Boulloche 
or his successors might try to sub- 
vert the intent cf the bill by im- 
posing a “neutral” form of instruc- 
tion on all schools seeking aid from 
the state. While they admitted that 
the state ought to have some control 
over the education in state-supported 
schools, and even over the ideological 


_ and political orientation of that edu- 
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cation, the Catholics wanted to in- 
sure the Christian foundations of 
their education as well as the use 
of time for religious instruction, 
prayers, etc. While they accepted the 
right of the state to veto certain 
textbooks, they refused to admit the 
state’s authority to impose given 
texts. In short, they demanded that 
it be St. Joan and not Joan of Arc 
that would be taught in their class- 
rooms. 

It was practically impossible to 
define these nice distinctions rigidly, 
since the bill was applicable to all 
the different types of schools, in- 
cluding non-Catholic private institu- 
tions. Furthermore, under the con- 
stitution of the Fifth Republic, the 
bill can only be a general definition 
of intent, whose specific application 
is to be defined by government de- 
cree; and a constitutional committee 
ruled in the middle of this debate 
that a government decree applying 
a general law could not be overruled 
by legislative action. Each phrase 
and sentence, therefore, had to be 
screened meticulously to see whether 
the “specific character” of the school 
was threatened by the state’s right 
of control. 

The wording of the final bill, 
passed by the National Assembly on 
December 23 by a vote of 427-71, 
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will call for the wisdom of Solomon 
in its application. As it stands, the 
private schools that enter into con- 
tract with the state will retain their 
special character, but will have to 
admit all students. This was too 
much for Boulloche, and he prompt- 
ly resigned in protest against the 
“clerical” bill. 

The new legislation has rekindled 
the deep-seated flames of conflict 
between the clericals and the anti- 
clericals; the political climate in 
which it was passed was not con- 
ducive to a lessening of antagonisms. 
The proponents of state aid to 
parochial schools tried at one point 
to push a more extreme measure 
through by virtue of their large 
majority, a move blocked only by 
the influence which de Gaulle exerted 
for a more moderate bill. Their at- 
titude is the more disturbing since 
these are largely people who rode 
to office on de Gaulle’s coat tails; they 
are hardly representative of a nation 
whose past voting record seems to in- 
dicate no overwhelming support of 
state aid to parochial schools. 

The new legislation constitutes a 
challenge to the “laic” element of 
the country, a challenge which both 
the Communists and Socialists will 
exploit for all it is worth. The So- 
cialists, spurred more by political 
considerations. than by the issue it- 
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self, will have to rush to attack the 
bill, if they don’t want to be outdone 
by the Communists or the newly 
formed Autonomist Socialist party. 
Guy Mollet took the offensive during 
the debate by warning that if the 
Left returns to power it would im- 
mediately the schools 
that had signed contracts. 

Thus the new bill seems to be 
promoting open warfare on_ the 
school issue, rather than insuring an 
eventual peaceful solution. With good 
will on both sides, however, and with 
the passage of time, the issue may 
pass out of petty politics into the 
realm of social adjustment within 
local communities, where it stands 
a better chance of being settled along 
more pragmatic lines. 

The long-range effects of the new 
bill can hardly be measured now, 
since much depends on its applica- 
tion; the degree of participation by 
the private schools will depend on 
the liberty which they are granted 
in providing a Christian rather than 
a neutral education. However, the 
danger of extreme action on both 
sides is very real. 

For example, the Left may make 
a concerted effort to block applica- 
tion of the legislation, boycotting 
the mixed conciliation commissions, 
refusing all contracts with some of 
the parochial schools as well as with 
the authorities who will be applying 
the legislation, etc. Or the Catholic 
lobbyists may seek to obtain special 
advantages through an overly liberal 
interpretation of the act. If either 
side should take such a course, the 
search for a truce will end. 

Obviously, much depends on the 
wisdom of the next Minister of Edu- 
cation, who will be required to shape 
the decrees and define the application 
of the new bill. Fortunately, the tone 
will not be set by political speeches 
in the National Assembly but by the 
actions of local administrators at the 
working level—in the towns, counties 
and departments—in terms of prac- 
tical issues. This is, of course, the 
harder, but more equitable, approach 
to a long-range solution. 
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The Sharp Edge 
of Soviet Foreign Aid 


By Leon M. Herman 


HE SovieT UNton has been dispensing economic aid 
T: countries outside the Communist camp for the 
past six years. Its program is designed to enhance the 
position and prestige of the creditor-nation. According- 
ly, there is something of a public record of performance, 
accompanied by official comment on the record, against 
which the broad objectives of the Soviet Government 
in this sphere of action may be assessed. 

At present, the number of nations to whom the Soviet 
Union is committed, by formal agreement, to extend 
economic aid, stands at 12. Five of these are in Asia 
(Afghanistan, India, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon); four 
in the Middle East (Syria, Egypt, Yemen, Iraq) ; two in 
Africa (Guinea and Ethiopia); and one in the Western 
Hemisphere (Argentina). 

The total amount of capital committed by Moscow, 
i.e., the sum of all credits due to be extended over the 
duration of the aid program, now measures some $2.2 
billion. The distribution by country, of course, varies 
a good deal: Eight of the 12 countries have received a 
credit commitment of 100 million dollars or more for 
development and other national ends. Of these, four 
recipients—namely Egypt, Syria, India and Indonesia— 
have each received a commitment of over 300 million 
dollars. The four lesser client-nations (below $100 mil- 
lion) are Burma, Ceylon, Yemen, and Guinea. 

It should also be noted that supplying arms plays an 
important part in the Soviet assistance program. Six 
of the 12 aided nations have received military aid; over 
one-third of all committed funds, in fact, represent mili- 
tary supplies furnished on credit. Significantly, the four 
aided nations in the Middle East group received their 
arms credit ahead of their economic development credits. 
The two other recipients of military aid are Indonesia 
and Afghanistan. 

One distinctive feature of the Soviet aid program is 
the absence of outright grants to needy nations. As a 
rule, Soviet assistance takes the form of a loan extended 





Leon M. HERMAN, who studies current Soviet economic 
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on terms that are conspicuously favorable. Typically, the 
recipient nation is granted a line of credit for a stated 
amount of rubles. This is strictly a “tied” loan, in the 
sense that the credit must be spent in the USSR for 
Soviet equipment and technical services. The accounts 
are kept in “foreign trade rubles,” 
to one-fourth of a dollar in purchasing power at world 
market prices. Actual drawing against this credit usually 
takes place over a number of years, ranging from four 


a nominal unit equal 


to eight, while repayment is staggered over a larger 
span of time, normally beginning one year and ending 
12 years after the arrival of the equipment. 

The dramatically low rate of interest on such loans, 
2.5 per cent, is another distinctive feature of the Soviet 
credit package. This compares with a rate ranging be. 
tween 3.5 to 6 per cent at present on the world capital 
market. One more built-in attraction is that repayment can 
be made in the form of standard domestic export goods. 
at prices to be negotiated on a year-by-year basis a 
each loan payment falls due. 

The first Soviet foreign aid commitment of $11 mil. 
lion came cautiously in 1954, to Afghanistan, Con- 
siderable momentum was picked up in 1955, with the 
undertaking to build a steel mill in India and to help 
modernize Egypt’s armed forces. Something of a peak 
was reached in 1956, following the ceremonial tour of 
Khrushchev and the then Premier Nikolai Bulganin 
through Asia. The next year the pace was visibly 
slackened; the keepers of the purse were busy mendinj 
economic fences in Eastern Europe. By 1958, however, 
the Soviet economic campaign outside the Communist 
bloc was back in full swing: New credit arrangements 
between USSR and the developing nations approached 
the billion dollar mark. New arrangements for assistance 
continued in 1959 (with Iraq, Ethiopia and Guinea), 
reaching a figure of some $200 million. 

As officially reported, Soviet economic aid is supporting 
some 200 projects. A little less than half of these are 
industrial enterprises under construction, with the accenl 
on heavy industry. Most important among these are: 13 
mining facilities, 12 electric power stations, 1] m* 
chinery plants, nine steel mills, seven chemical plants 
and,,six oil refineries. 

Outside of the industrial group, the program covers 4 
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vide variety of undertakings: irrigation projects, rail- 
wads, highways, ports, hospitals, sports palaces and re- 
arch institutes. 

The distribution of development projects by individual 
nations has been recently summarized in the September 
1959 issue of Vneshnaia Torgovlia (Foreign Trade) as 


follows : 
Industrial Other 
Enterprises Installations 
Afghanistan .......+.. - 19 
NE ss esis cis cee aa eee 20 2 
RI Sos io chk co artee ese — HE 
SUNMEDALE 5.6 aes <.0).0. 6,382 4 3 
EE ee eee 39 54. 
MMENR Es os bse detstaiaiehe 52-300 8 6 
ESSAI Reese pacer 16 9 
2 ES OS TEAR ger 94. 104 


NUMBER of unique practices set the Soviet aid 
A program apart from the pattern of economic 
support followed by the West. In general, the Soviet 
approach shows more awareness of the psychological im- 
pact of the technique of giving. Soviet-supported projects, 
for example, are more oriented towards heavy industry, 
serving as a symbol of modernity and a promise of 
further, self-generated growth. As a rule, too, Soviet aid 
offers take the more prestigious form of loans rather 
than grants. The Soviet Union, furthermore, attempts 
to soothe the sting of indebtedness by representing the 
repayment process as a new opportunity for the client 
country to increase its exports to the Soviet market. 

The differences in technique have their effect, to be 
sure, an effect gained largely through watching from the 
sidelines for several years before taking the plunge in 
economic assistance. But what gives the present Soviet 
overture toward the less developed nations the character 
of a campaign against the stability of the non-Communist 
world is the grand strategy upon which it is based. This 
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BULGANIN AND KHRUSHCHEV WITH NEHRU IN INDIA: 


strategy can best be perceived against the background 
of the Soviet “theory” on the nature of the class forces 
at work in the world today. 

It is no secret that the Soviet leaders are convinced 
they alone understand the purpose of the historical proc- 
ess. What is more, they alone know by what force history 
will reach its ultimate goal, namely through the intensi- 
fication of the class struggle on a world-wide scale and 
the defeat of the “doomed” class. In their view, only 
hopeless reformists can believe that the struggle between 
the ‘haves” and the “have-nots” can be resolved by the 
peaceful accommodation of existing individual national 
economic interests. They are not impressed by the sight 
of an expanding world economy. As the successful heirs 
of a revolutionary regime, the Soviet rulers are more 
disposed to believe in the reality of the forces that can 
be unleashed through the promotion of economic conflict. 
through the sustained fanning of hatred against a “class 
enemy,” real or imagined. The only way to resolve the 
class struggle, as they see it, is to explode every nation. 
by means of a civil war, into a better future. 

According to prevailing theory, the class struggle is 
now ready to be turned into a global contest of strength. 
The capitalist system, it is reasoned, was thrown into 
a state of “general crisis” by the outbreak of the October 
Revolution in Russia. Since then, it has been losing one 
position after another, largely as a result of the expanding 
international influence of the Soviet Union. At present. 
world capitalism is officially labelled as passing through 
the dismal phase of “the disintegration of the colonia! 
system.” Thus, the time is ripe for a course of effective 
action designed to speed the collapse of capitalism as 
a world system. One Soviet authority, V. K. Fedinin, in 
his The Collapse of the Colonial System of Imperialism 
(Moscow, 1957), states the case as follows: 

“The success of Socialism in the USSR marked a 
new, radical shift in the correlation of class forces on 
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a world scale in favor of Socialism, to the detriment of 
capitalism. The Soviet Union became a potent political 
and economic force . . . a weapon for solidifying the 
toilers of the whole world against world reaction.” 

Now that Soviet power has extended its base of op- 
erations from a single country to a whole “system of 
Socialist states,” the chances for influencing the outcome 
of the world-wide class struggle are more favorable than 
ever. The triumph of Communist rule over an area con- 
taining one-third of the world’s population has, as the 
Kremlin sees it, ipso facto increased enormously the 
“magnetic force of Socialism.” The growing power of 
the Soviet camp, as Fedinin puts it, is having the effect 
of “unleashing the initiative of the colonial people in the 
struggle against imperialism, of inspiring in them con- 
fidence in the victorious outcome of this struggle, making 
it more stubborn and more successful.” 

Above all, there must be no sliding backward. While 
the process of disintegration of capitalist empires is 
underway, Soviet policy must be aimed, in Moscow’s 
words, at preventing the “imperialist sharks” from in- 
volving the newly emergent nations into a new web of 
colonial exploitation. The new nations must be taught 
the meaning of “real” independence by their “true” 
friends in the “anti-imperialist” camp. They must be 
taught that their full freedom from exploitation will not 
be secure until they break their economic ties with the 
West, until they “put an end to the present unequal 
‘division of labor,’ imposed upon them by Western 
capitalism.” 

In order to qualify for the role of political bellwether, 
the Soviet Union must, of course, be able to demonstrate 
that it, too, has the technical resources to support the 
urge of the newly established nations to modernize their 
economic production. It must show that it can provide 
a flow of industrial equipment on favorable long-term 
credit, send qualified technicians to help build modern 
plants and facilities, and train native specialists. 


goog ACTS of economic assistance, however, are 
@ not an end in themselves. According to tested Soviet 
doctrine, popular economic action becomes purposeful 
only when used as a means of “awakening the political 
consciousness” of the people being aided. This applies, 
in the first place, to economic support extended by the 
Communist party to the workers in its own country. 
Lenin saw no other reason for taking part in the economic 
struggle against the bourgeoisie (“the enemy class”) 
except in order “to bring political knowledge to the 
workers.” This is equally true in the present interna- 
tional setting, when the former colonial peoples must 
be awakened, through economic support, to the world- 
wide political struggle in which they are presumably 
involved. 

There is so much “political knowledge” that the Soviet 
leaders must bring to the awakening people of Asia and 
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Africa! They must, first of all, persuade them to recognize 
the “have” nations as the true enemies of their future 
economic progress. They must demonstrate, in particular, 
a number of concrete, educational propositions: 

1. That the nations of the West are less interested 
in general economic development than in maintaining 
their own monopoly position as exporters of machinery 
to the less developed nations. This point by V. Y, 
Rymalov, in On Economic Aid to Underdeveloped 
Countries (Moscow, 1957), is as follows: “They [the im. 
perialists] are calling upon the less developed nations 
to give up for the present their plans for industrialization 
and at first to develop agriculture, then light industry, 
and only in the far future—the basic branches of produc. 
tion. Through this device they are counting on dooming 
the less developed nations to economic dependence and 
backwardness for many years.” 

2. That, at best, the West intends to help them de. 
velop only within the familiar groove of “cheese-cloth 
industrialization,” i.e., self-sufficiency in textiles and 
other trivial consumer products. 

3. That true industrialization can be attained only 
by following the stormy, power-oriented method em- 
ployed by Stalin in the Soviet Union. 

4, That the nations of the West are only fair-weather 
friends, who will one day turn their backs on them 
altogether. This will happen “inevitably,” as a result 
of the present trend in capitalist technology. Because 
of the increasing role of synthetic materials, says the 
authoritative Soviet Institute of World Economics, the 
Western nations “cannot be counted as dependable mar- 
kets for the raw materials of Asia and Africa.” 

As far as public discussions go, Soviet policy-makers 
show no fear that by providing support to the one- 
time colonial nations, within their present political in- 
stitutions, they may be strengthening “capitalist” forces 
inside these countries. Such a likelihood seems to be 
ruled out as unhistorical. In the opinion of the dean 
of Soviet experts on “capitalist” imperialism, Academician 
A. A. Arzumanyan, the ex-colonies cannot solve their 
problems of industrialization “along ordinary capitalist 
lines.” Properly managed Communist economic aid pro- 
grams, therefore, must have the effect of further under- 
mining the position of the “monopolies” vis-a-vis the 
less developed nations. In slogan form, this element in 
the official strategy has been expressed as follows: “Every- 
thing that injures the monopolies alters the relationship 
of forces in favor of socialism.” 

As experienced political manipulators, the Soviet rulers 
know, moreover, that this holy war against the “mo 
nopolies” must be given concrete form as often as pos 
sible. Among such targets, Soviet officialdom has found 
a highly convenient culprit in the form of the inter- 
national oil companies. They represent a béte noire of 
the first order because a campaign against them makes 
so few enemies and helps to fortify the Soviet pose 4 
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the undaunted fighter for justice, the “selfless, true 
friend of the new independent states of the East.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a major element 
inthe Soviet foreign aid effort is concerned with fostering 
“independence” against the oil companies. In several 
countries (Afghanistan, India, Syria and Egypt) the 
Soviet Union is now sponsoring large-scale projects for 
the exploration of oil and gas deposits. In India, Syria 
and Egypt, Soviet technicians are engaged in building 
large, modern oil refineries. The Soviet Union has also 
ued its aid program to deliver oil tankers to Indonesia 
and to build gasoline storage tanks in Yemen and 
Afghanistan. It has also assiduously used all available 
forums—including the United Nations—to promote its 
favorite remedy in this sphere—the nationalization of 
the oil industry in countries seeking economic develop- 
ment. Even in the Western hemisphere the Soviet Union 
has extended a $100-million credit to Argentina for oil 
equipment, and has offered a similar arrangement to the 
state-owned oil companies of Brazil and Mexico. 

In addition, Soviet dignitaries personally carry the 
crusade against the oil companies wherever they go, as 
part of their globe-trotting campaign in behalf of “peace 
and friendship.” During his recent visit to Mexico, for 
example, First Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan felt it 
his duty to dispel any illusions his Mexican hosts may 
have harbored about their neighbor to the north. He 
could think of no more fitting topic for promoting 
selective friendship among nations than the “sins of 
the oil monopolies.” He came amply supplied with his 
own calculations, “In six Arab countries,” he reported, 
‘US. end British oil monopolies make monstrous 
profits—$1.3 billion a year—from oil production. This 
is not counting profits from refining, transport and resale. 
During the past nine years, these Arab countries lost 
over $6.5 billion worth of oil profits.” The Arab coun- 
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tries may be too far away to touch the heart of the 
average Mexican, But a well-aimed barb against the “oil 
magnates” to the north should help advertise Soviet 
sympathy for the weaker nation. 

When a Western nation extends help to a less devel- 
oped country, such an act is generally understood as 
a token of implicit confidence in the political methods 
whereby the country is attempting to achieve economic 
health or maintain its national integrity. It goes without 
saying that the USSR proceeds on very much the same 
basic premise when it contributes to the economic growth 
of the countries within the Soviet bloc. But Soviet eco- 
nomic aid outside the bloc looks suspiciously like an 
act of political speculation. The aid program assumes 
the character of a practical base from which Soviet 
policy may take advantage of any future opportunities. 

In the long run, however, Soviet prophecies with 
respect to the newly liberated peoples may prove no more 
accurate than the original Communist forecasts about 
the destiny of Western Europe. The doctrine of the class 
struggle as a vehicle by which Communist parties could 
propel themselves to power in the West has been ren- 
dered irrelevant by the fact that gradual economic im- 
provement, within an atmosphere of open political ac- 
commodation of group interests, has worked. Economic 
evolution has proven a more dependable means for 
raising income levels and personal well-being on a mass 
scale than the method of total social “over-turn” favored 
by Moscow. The moral of this experience should not be 
wasted. The tools for increasing productivity are well 
known; they can and must be made available to the 
nations that are now earnestly seeking economic devel- 
opment. If they are given sincere and sustained as- 
sistance by the economically more advanced nations, 
Soviet-sponsored class warfare can in time be made 
equally irrelevant on the international scene. 
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‘Filipino First’ policy acts as spur to Islands’ economy 


Crowing Spirit 
in the Philippines 


By Pastor B. Sison 


ILIPINOs like to compare the Phil- 
ces of 1960 with England 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
with the United States after the Civil 
War. There are stirrings of great 
upheaval throughout the land. Power 
and wealth are starting to gravitate 
from the landed aristocracy toward 
a new Filipino industrial class. For 
the first time in the country’s history, 
Filipinos dominate local industry and 
finance. 

The adverse publicity that often 
has been given Philippine President 
Carlos P. Garcia in the foreign press, 
due to recurring charges of graft in 
his Administration, has not dimin- 
ished his grass roots appeal. The 
President’s main support comes from 
the nationalist groups, which believe 
that his “Filipino First” policy will 
alter the traditional pattern of the 
economy to whicn the islands are ac- 
customed. 

Ten years ago, the Philippines had 
no industry to speak of; today more 
and more consumer goods are manu- 
factured locally: Rubber tires and 
tubes, metal products, nails, ready 
mixed paints and cotton textiles are 
no longer imported from the United 
States, the Philippines’ biggest sup- 
plier of consumer items. The islands’ 
top economic planning body, the 
National Economic Council (NEC), 
has declared that where Filipino en- 
terprises seek to enter a field pre- 





Pastor B. Sison frequently reports 
on events in the Philippine Islands 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 


dominantly in the hands of non- 
Filipinos, steps will be taken to en- 
able the Filipino enterprises to par- 
ticipate in that field at the earliest 
opportunity. 

When the Philippine Central Bank 
drastically reduced the dollar import 
allocations of foreign-owned firms, 
nine West European countries joined 
India and Nationalist China in de- 
ploring the manner by which their 
nationals have been, for all practical 
purposes, compelled to discontinue 
their business operations. For the 
present, American import firms are 
not affected by the directive, in view 
of the Philippine Constitution’s “par- 
ity” provision which guarantees U.S. 
citizens “equal rights” with Filipinos 
until July 3, 1974. 

The NEC chairman has explained 
that a “Filipino First” orientation 
appears to offer the best safeguard 
against the excesses of nationalism. 
According to him, the continued pre- 
dominance of foreigners in business 
might “ultimately compel a political 
decision to expropriate foreign-owned 
enterprises.” In the NEC’s view, these 
policies were intended to forestall the 
repetition of “unpleasant events in 
Mexico, Indonesia and Egypt.” 

Chinese-owned firms have been 
most affected by the rising nationalist 
tide. Nearly all Chinese residents in 
the Philippines are affected by a law 
which prohibits aliens from engaging 
in the retail trade. The Chinese own 
about 70 per cent of the country’s 
retail enterprises and, while protect- 
ing vested rights, the law provides 





that alien-owned enterprise: may con. 
tinue to exist only during the life. 
time of the proprietor. 

The nationalist wave also has 
spread to the countryside. In the vil. 
lages, “New Katipunan” societies 
have been organized, patterned after 
the secret Filipino groups that fought 
Spanish rule in the islands in 1898, 
Members of these newly formed or. 
ganizations wear native clothes, use 
goods made of local materials, and 
eat only foods produced in the 
islands. 

Some observers feel that President | 
Garcia has accepted the leadership of 
the nationalist movement because of 
its vote-getting potentials. This is true 





to a certain extent. When the United | 
States voluntarily withdrew its sover- | 
eignty over the islands in 1946, the | 
ruling Nacionalista party was left | 
without an issue. j 

The Nacionalistas had maintained | 
their political supremacy for four 
decades solely because of their popu- 
lar campaign slogan of “immediate, 
absolute, and complete” independ- 
ence. In the elections of April 1946, 
when the grant of freedom from the 
United States was a certainty, the 
Nacionalistas campaigned for the first 
time on bread-and-butter issues and 
suffered a disastrous defeat at the 
polls. 

Veteran political observers were 
not surprised when President Garcia. 
in 1957, campaigned on the issue of 
“independence” from foreign eco- 
nomic influences—the forerunner of 
his present “Filipino First” policy. 
The victory of the Nacionalista party | 
in the elections of 1957 and 1959 at- 
tests to the validity of the thesis that 
Filipinos, just a decade and a half 
away from their former colonial sta- | 
tus, still will react emotionally to the | 


political battle cry of “economic in-F 


dependence.” 
The Filipinos’ sense of national) 
ism has also shown itself in other 


fields than the economic. Perhaps be: | 


latedly, they are beginning to feel x 
pride in their national identity and 
appreciation of their distinct cul 
tural heritage. 
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Seduction and the Class Struggle — Il 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


T Is ONLY Theodore Dreiser who proves capable of re- 
I viving the theme of seduction for serious literature, 
for he takes it seriously: finding in the impregnation and 
abandonment of helpless women no mere occasions for 
melodrama (as in Mark Twain) or for exercises in irony 
and contrasting style (as in Stephen Crane). Dreiser is 
qualified first of all by his essentially sentimental response 
to the plight of the oppressed, by what he himself calls 
—attributing the feeling to one of his characters—an 
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“uncritical upswelling of grief for the weak and the 
helpless.” There is in him none of the detachment and 
cynicism of Crane, none of the utter blackness and pes- 
simism of Twain; he is as “positive” through his tears 
as any female scribbler. Even his famous determinism 
is essentially sentimental at root, amounting effectively to 
little more than the sob of exculpation: “Nobody’s fault! 
Nobody’s fault!” Much is made by his friendlier critics 
of the fact that just before the beginning of his writing 
career Dreiser discovered Balzac; much more should be 
made of the fact that long before that encounter, his 
imagination had already been formed by Ouida and 
Laura Jean Libby. If, on the one hand, the daughters 
of the non-Anglo-Saxon American poor find in him 
a voice. on the other, the stickier writers for women 
through him achieve literary respectability. 

It is no accident that for several years he was able to 
edit successfully the Butterick magazines, purveyors of 
fashion, fiction and useful articles (“What to Do When 
Diphtheria Comes”) to lower-middlebrow women: nor 
was his writing for such an audience an unfortunate in- 





This is the second of three installments from a chapter 
of Leslie A. Fiedler’s Love and Death in the American 
Novel, to be published by Criterion on March 18. Pro- 
fessor of English at Montana State University, Fiedler 
is also the author of An End to Innocence. In his first 
article, which appeared here last week, Fiedler laid the 
groundwork for an assessment of Theodore Dreiser’s 
achievement by tracing his use of the “seduction-and- 
class-struggle” theme back to George Lippard, a virtually 
forgotten popular American writer of the 1840s. Fiedler 
suggested that the difficulty we have traditionally had 
in understanding Dreiser’s meanings is perhaps “rooted 
in the fact that he is not a ‘modern’ novelist at all, 
neither the prophet of naturalism nor the pioneer 
of sexual freedom we have taken him to be, but the 
last and greatest of the 19th century sentimentalists.” 
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terruption in his career, a prostitution of his talent. No- 
body, as many writers have learned io their grief through 
both success and failure, can deceive such an audience 
for very long; one hint of condescension gives the game 
away. If Dreiser managed to please such a group of 
readers, it was because at the deepest level he shared 
their values; and the friends who worked so hard to 
save him from the deleterious effect of such “hack work” 
—and finally persuaded him to abandon it—understood 
nothing. When Dreiser in “ “The Genius’ ” describes the 
young artist, Eugene Witla (his barely disguised self- 
portrait), as beginning with a love of the painting of 
that insufferable anti-artist Bouguereau, this is not just 
a revelation of the author’s insufficient culture; it is also 
a revelation of his fundamental taste. For better or worse, 
Dreiser is bound in weakness and in strength to the values 
of the sentimental lower middle class. 

When he wrote on rejection slips sent to contributors 
to The Delineator, “We like realism, but it must be 
tinged with sufficient idealism to make it all of a truly 
uplifting character. . . . The fine side of things—the 
idealistic—is the answer for us . . .” he was not merely 
playing with a straight face the part for which he had 
been hired. To his good friend H. L. Mencken, to whom 
surely he could speak frankly, he wrote in quite the same 
vein that he would like for another of his magazines 
(this one presumably freer from outside control), The 
Bohemian, no “tainted fiction,” but stories that testified 
to their authors’ “knowledge of life as it is, broad, simple, 
good-natured.” If there is a fundamental flaw in Dreiser, 
it resides neither in his stylistic clumsiness. which for 
strength’s sake is easily forgiven, nor in his truly elegant 
literary vocabulary—the kitsch interior-decorating with 
which he cannot forbear touching up his scenes—but in 
the fact that his novels are in fact “uplifting”’—which is 
to say, sentimental rather than tragic. 

How, then, did Dreiser come to be, as one of his 
publishers was later to put it, “the one man to have 
first created an audience for daring books,” the defendant 
in obscenity trials which came to seem to his contem- 
poraries forums at which the cause of a new. frank litera- 
ture could be advocated? It is hard now to see the sense 
in which Dreiser’s books, whatever their other merits, are 
daring at all. Certainly, they do not describe the sexual 
act or its more passionate preliminaries with a frankness 
or pornographic intensity comparable to George Lip- 
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pard’s. Dreiser came of the kind of people who copulate 
in the dark and live out their lives without ever seeing 
their sexual partners nude; and he was brought up on 
the kind of book which made it impossible for him to 
write convincingly about the act of love; his subject was, 
like theirs, when erotic at all, the traditional “conse- 
quences of seduction.” 

His notion of a passionate interchange between lovers 
involves such “poetic” apostrophes as, “Oh, Flower Face! 
Oh, Silver Feet! Oh, Myrtle Bloom!” The erotic, that 
is to say. demanded for him a veneer of the poetic; and 
his concept of poetry is perhaps best indicated by the 
metrical chapter titles in Sister Carrie: “And This is 
Not Elf Land: What Gold Will Not Buy,” “The Way 
of the Beaten: A Harp in the Wind.” It is all a little 
like what his brother, Paul Dresser (also the champion 
of the fallen woman in “My Gal Sal”), was doing in 
the popular song. 

There is power in Dreiser, to be sure; no one gives 
better the sense of the dazzled entry of the small-town 
girl into the big city; no one renders better the seedy 
milieu of the status-hungry on their way up or down; 
but no American writer is more the victim of the senti- 
mental wound, less capable of dealing with passion. When 
he resists the impulse to poeticize, Dreiser does love 
scenes like this: “Carrie rose up as if to step away, he 
holding her hand. Now he slipped his arm about her 
and she struggled, but in vain. He held her quite close. 
Instantly there flared up in his body the all-compelling 
desire. His affection took an ardent form. . . . She found 
him lifting her head and looking into her eyes. What 
magnetism there was she could never know. His many 
sins, however, were for the moment all forgotten.” It is 
banality raised to the power of evasion, an implicit denial 
of the reality of passion. 

He could never portray, for all his own later hectic 
career as a lover, any woman except the traditional 
seduced working girl of sentimental melodrama. Yet 
because the deceived woman, the seduced virgin, are 
for Dreiser the images through which he understands 
America and himself, he stumbles into scandal. The man 
who makes good and the girl who goes bad, these 
stereotypes of the folk (occasionally reversed, for variety, 
to the girl who rises and the man who falls) are the 
sole symbols that move him to write, and it is with the 
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fallen girl that he begins his career. He i- in fact the 
avenging brother that earlier writers only imagine; and 
Sister Carrie, like Jennie Gerhardt after her. is a house. 
hold image, one of those sisters of his own. who were 
always getting into trouble: running off with married 
men or embezzlers, coming home pregnant. The phrase 
which came unbidden into his mind was not a simple 
girl’s name, as in the typical woman’s book, but “Sister 
Carrie,” and in the novel itself he tries to justify the first 
word in various ways. Meeting her married sister in 
Chicago at the beginning of the book, Caroline Meeber 
is hailed by that full title, “half affectionately” bestowed 
on her, Dreiser tells us, by her family; and by the end 
of the story, when she is translated into a kind of un. 
churched nun, celibate, lonely and dedicated to charity, 
it seems even more appropriate. Surely, the quasi-religious 
pun is intended; and yet, first of all, Carrie is not the 
sister of her fictional family or even a Little Sister of 
the Poor. but one of Dreiser’s own sisters, redeemed from 
the shabby failures of her actual life. If not a brother’s 
vengeance, Sister Carrie is his amends. 

Why, then, did it irk and shock so many readers? 
How, to begin with, could so conventional an account 
of a small-town girl, seduced first by the flashy drummer, 
Drouet, then talked into a bigamous marriage with the 
repentant embezzler, Hurstwood, so horrify the wife of 
Dreiser’s publisher? Legend at least tells us that she 
was so dismayed that she persuaded her husband not 
to promote the book which he had already contracted 
to print. There is no apparent moral ambiguity in 
Dreiser’s presentation. Both Hurstwood’s robbery and 
Carrie’s love affairs are called evil, and Hurstwood is 
quite satisfactorily punished, degraded to the level of 
a skid-row panhandler, left ready to commit suicide in 
a flophouse. Before that, he has been harried from failure 
to failure, his pride and virility broken until he crawls 
in the slush, begs a few dollars from the woman he has 
wronged, Not even Montraville or Hollingworth had been 
so degraded for their offenses! 

Even Carrie, though she has the kind of success denied 
her seducer, and achieves the material comforts of which 
she once scarcely knew how to dream, cannot find hap- 
piness in her career as an actress or in herself. To make 
the point clear, Dreiser lingers almost tearfully over 
Carrie’s melancholy figure at the end, pausing to apostro- 
phize her: “Oh, Carrie, Carrie! . . . know, then, that for 
you is neither surfeit or content. In your rocking chait, 
by your window dreaming, shall you long alone. In yout 
rocking chair, by your window, shall you dream such 
happiness as you may never feel.” It is the lyrics of # 
popular song again—‘‘Old Rocking Chair’s Got Me,” 
obligato. What more did Mr. and Mrs. Doubleday want? 
Blood? The death of the girl who had fallen? Crane had 
already provided that in a book which no one would 
print, which sold even fewer than the 650 copies of 
Sister Carrie out of the one thousand printed. 
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A Social Theory for Today 


The Politics of Mass Society. 
by William Kornhauser. 
Free Press. 256 pp. $5.00. 


TimE WAS, the legend goes, life was 
asimpler, happier thing. Swineherd 
father, cut down by plague in his 
prime, passed to swineherd son his 
mimals, his God and his squire. 
Every man had his station, every sta- 
tion its duties. Birth, marriage, work, 
death and social relations were 
ordered by tradition grown rich in 
symbolism and beauty. Art was purer, 
sort was sportier, men were more 
masculine and women were ladies, 
God was in heaven, and any village 
priest could give precise directions 
for joining Him there. 

Then came the machine. Industry 
replaced craft, cities grew up and 
sums replaced the solid stone houses 
on the green. With industry and cities 
came gin, sweathouses, labor unions, 
universal suffrage, atheism, literacy, 
feminism, divorce, social security, 
compulsory immunization, gerontol- 
ogy and eventually the 40-hour week. 
Insolence replaced respect, comic 
hooks replaced poetry, popular songs 
replaced the metaphysical poets, sui- 
tide replaced the plague, and it be- 
came necessary to stand in line for 
theater tickets. Mass man emerged. 
Atomized, alienated, unprotected by 
intermediate —_ institutions, 
strained by ideology, lonely and pur- 
poseless he roams among us, with 
money in his pockets, time on his 
hands and confusion in his soul, a 
ready prey for demagogues, adver- 
tising and totalitarian movements. 

Such, in brief but not in caricature, 
isa composite theory of mass society, 
as advanced by such diverse scholars, 
Philosophers and literateurs as Le 
Bon, Ortega, Mannheim, Lederer and 
Hannah Arendt, to describe the char- 
acter and effects of the social revolu- 
tions of the last two centuries. The 
ubiquitous utility of this concept— 
for critics and defenders of democ- 


unre- 
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racy, for analysis of individuals, 
classes and nations, for intellectual 
history and literary criticism—argues 
its pervasive if ambiguous relevance 
for contemporary society. A sense of 
this relevance probably accounts for 
the widespread tendency to use mass 
society as a synonym for modern so- 
ciety, mass democracy as a synonym 
for modern democracy, and so forth. 

Despite its elasticity and ambiguity 
the concept of masses and mass men 
has a core of meaning common to its 
varied uses. Whatever else it signifies 
for specific writers, it almost always 
refers to tendencies in the modern 
world which undermine freedom. 
Whatever other qualities are ascribed 
to masses or mass men or mass so- 
ciety, they or it almost invariably 
figure as a threat to some liberty 
valued by the writer. In his new study 
of The Politics of Mass Society, Wil- 
liam Kornhauser, University of Cali- 
fornia sociologist, refers to this mean- 
ing when he says he hopes to “account 
for some of the major social factors 
that weaken democratic order by ap- 
plying the theory of mass society to 
a variety of empirical materials.” 

Since there has never been a theory 
of mass society, Kornhauser’s first 
job is to distill one and state it in a 
form which will capture the rich and 
suggestive content of the concept and 
at the same time be amenable to em- 
pirical verification. This he attempts 
by first identifying, then combining 
the processes which writers who are 
identified as either essentially aristo- 
cratic or essentially democratic in 
perspective describe as crucial to the 
formation of mass society. His formu- 
lation is: “Mass society is a social 
system in which élites are readily 
accessible to influence by non-élites 
and non-élites are readily available 
for mobilization by élites.” 


This formulation, he asserts, offers 
“a diagnosis of certain underlying 
tendencies in the modern world, as 
well as a set of criteria for measuring 
the extent of these tendencies in spe- 
cific cases.” It will enable him (1) “to 
distinguish between mass tendencies 
and pluralist tendencies in modern 
society, and show how social plural- 
ism, but not mass conditions, sup- 
ports liberal democracy”; (2) “to 
show how variations in the character 
of the individual’s social relations in- 
fluence his receptivity or resistance 
to the appeals of totalitarianism” ; 
and (3) “to distinguish between mass 
institutions and totalitarian institu- 
tions, and to specify the relations be- 
tween them.” He aims, 
words, at stating a causal theory of 
the relations between social pluralism, 
political democracy and totalitarian- 
ism so that its key propositions may 
be tested, and at testing these proposi- 
tions against large number of “em- 


in other 


pirical” studies. 

His restatement of the key proposi- 
tions of a theory of mass society, so 
that they or their corollaries may be 
readily tested, results in some in- 
creased theoretical precision. His 
study is marred, however, by several 
basic ambiguities which have dogged 
theories concerning “masses” since 
they were first articulated in the 19th 
century. The most important of these 
is the indefinite referent of the key 
term, “masses.” Like many others, 
Kornhauser uses the term to desig- 
nate qualities rather than quantities 
of men. 

A mass man, he tells us, can be 
identified not by his place in the so- 
cial structure but by his lack of place. 
Mass men are atomized, alienated 
and easily mobilized. Their charac- 
teristic mode of behavior is activist 
and extremist. Unprotected and un- 
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restrained, they are readily enlisted 
in mass movements—which are de- 
fined by Kornhauser as movements 
whose objectives are “remote and ex- 
treme,” whose “direct” modes of in- 
tervention “abrogate institutional pro- 
cedures” and whose organization 
“Jacks an internal structure of inde- 
pendent groups (such as regional or 
functional units with some autono- 
my) .” Mass movements are not totali- 
tarian, but are easily penetrated and 
captured by totalitarian cadres. “Mass 
society is characterized by an abund- 
ance of mass movements.” 

This sounds well enough. The diffi- 
culty arises when he attempts to re- 
late mass theory to concrete political 
phenomena. Several key propositions 
are “verified” by reference to political 
events that lack the crucial charac- 
teristic attributed to them. Three ex- 
amples should illustrate this failure. 

First, let us look at the author’s 
contradictory use of totalitarianism. 
Early in the book, Kornhauser dis- 
tinguishes between totalitarian move- 
ments and mass movements, totali- 
tarian parties and mass parties, to- 
talitarian societies and mass societies. 
They are different he says, because 
“totalitarian society requires an in- 
accessible élite” as well as an avail- 
able population. Later, however, he 
not only cites Communism and fas- 
cism as examples of mass movements 
and mass politics, but a very large 
part of his data on the characteristics 
of mass behavior and mass men is in 
fact data on the composition, struc- 
ture and program of various Com- 
munist and fascist parties. 

He apparently feels that he has 
dealt with this basic contradiction 
by asserting in italics that he will “ 
fer to totalitarian movements as ‘mass 
movements’ . . . to emphasize the con- 
tention that totalitarian movements 
are organizations of masses.” But he 
cannot have it both ways. If the ac- 
cessibility of élites is one of the two 
defining characteristics of mass or- 
ganizations, then the author’s data on 
totalitarian organizations cannot be 
used to verify hypotheses about mass 
organizations. If the theory is ade- 
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quate, the data are irrelevant; if the 
data are relevant, the theory is mis- 
taken. 
Second, 
McCarthyism as a “less extreme” 
mass movement provides another ex- 
ample of his difficulty of applying 
the theory. “McCarthyism as a mass 
movement,” he asserts, “sought to 
attack policy and personnel of the 
Army, State Department, New York 
Times, and Harvard University, 


Kornhauser’s use of 


among other institutions.” But neither 
McCarthy nor his supporters con- 
ducted or advocated direct action 
against these or any other legal insti- 
McCarthyism 
was no movement at all. One of the 
salient facts about McCarthy was his 
utter lack of interest in organizing 
his support. either Korn- 
hauser’s theory is wrong or the data 
on the social, economic and psycho- 
logical characteristics of McCarthy’s 
followers are irrelevant. 

To take a final example, activism 
is described as the dominant mode 
But among the 


tutions. Furthermore, 


Again, 


of mass behavior. 
data used to support the proposi- 
tion that totalitarian parties are 
“more than democratic 
parties is a survey which demon- 
strates that of all major French poli- 
tical parties, the Communist party 
had a higher percentage of members 
who “sold papers, etc.,” “sought sup- 
port for the party,” and “gave 
money.” The survey measures ac- 
tivity, not activism, and, furthermore, 


activist” 


measures activity of a sort encour- 
aged by all democratic parties. 
These examples are cited to indi- 
cate Kornhauser has not succeeded 
fully in formulating and testing the 
theory of mass society. The identity 
of mass man remains mysteriously 
difficult to establish “operationally.” 
We know, we think, his habits, his 
preferences, his ego structure. We 
recognize him readily in the armies, 
the secret police and the top leader- 
ship of our totalitarian adversaries. 
We think we feel his threat to our in- 
stitutions and values. Yet he remains 
mysteriously Kornhauser, 
like his illustrious antecedents, has 


elusive. 





trouble pointing to a man still outside 
a totalitarian movement about whon 
he can say without qualification: 
This is he, the man with all the char. 
acteristics I just described. The $ 

However, failure in so ambitious py R 
and comprehensive a task as under. Publi 
taken in this study leaves room fo 
important successes. Kornhauser has} WE 
not formulated and verified a theory fare v 
of mass society broadly enough to torica 
explain the rise of totalitarianism, offal to 
the social prerequisites of democ-f{provis 
racy, but he has written an exciting imme 
book with broad relevance for afferon 
theory of contemporary history. The roing 
Marxist analysis of modern history is pan | 
further discredited, new light is cat§ 16, 1 
on the effects of progressive bu-B under 
reaucratization, and our understand-§ ments 
ing of the causes and effects of social of th 
alienation is greatly increased. tions! 

The evidence and analysis pref tions 
sented in this book confirm the spe-fof th 
cial vulnerability of modern democ§ of 4 
racy to mass politics; but as Kom-§Sovie 
hauser correctly emphasizes, they bifSoyie 
no means support the view that molf Ra 
ern democracies must succumb to tof gient 
talitarianism. To the contrary, if gultay 
stance after instance is cited whet sudy 
the atomizing effects of industrialiafy. cg 
tion or urbanization have been offs han 
by the formation of new social group patio, 
which serve as the basis of pluralisf§..g , 
democracy. The democratic antidot euidi 
to alienation, he argues, is member§fiy,, 
ship—not in an all-powerful state, bi tirely 
in a plurality of relatively auton sy, 
mous groups. The democratic prob appen 












lem is to maintain a social structul§s,.;, 
sufficiently decentralized to peri, in 
genuine competition among &litt§ sq), 
Modern conditions “carry with them —_ 
the heightened possibility of soti thoug 
alienation and enhanced opportuti articu 
ties for the creation of new forms %ih.o,; 
association.” clear 

As a philosopher of history, Kom 4n,, 
hauser is a qualified optimist and i since 
determinist. As a_ political philos In 
pher, he is a fully committed plu leade, 
ist. As a scholar, he has made an if hink 
portant contribution to the politic houg 
sociology of democracy and total hine 
tarianism. ly dey 
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The Soviet Image of Future War. 
mbitious [Jy Raymond L. Garthoff. 
18 under. #Public Affairs Press. 137 pp. $3.25. 
room for 
user has] WHEN THE ACTIONS of statesmen 
a theory fare viewed with a few years of his- 
rough tof torical perspective, they are revealed 
inism, ofall too often to be precarious im- 
 democ-fiprovisations, guided by a mixture of 
exciting immediate realism and _ incredibly 
e for aferoneous notions of what is really 
ory. The going on in the world. George Ken- 
history isfnan has remarked (NL, November 
it is cat], 1959): “How little men really 
sive buBunderstand of their own_predica- 
derstand-§ ments and of the true implications 
of socialfof their own enthusiasms and _ac- 
ed. tions!” Just such astonishing limita- 
sis _pte-tions can we find in the grave matter 
the spefof the United States’ understanding 
1 democfof the political intentions of the 
as KomBSoviet Union, to say nothing of the 
they brBSoviet view of America. 
hat mo‘# Raymond Garthoff is a_ political 
nb to toBvientist and Defense Department con- 
‘ary, Mfoultant who has specialized in the 
cd whery study of Soviet military thinking. 
strializa® fe cautiously informs us, after more 
en offs than a dozen years of cold war and 
i grouP@national anxiety about containing 
plural and deterring the Russians, that the 
antidot suiding American assumptions about 
membe'# future Soviet strategy have been en- 
tate, bl tirely wrong. In the present volume 
autom®of three modest essays (to which are 
1¢ PrP appended translations of three recent 
struct Soviet articles on military doctrine), 
| Petlfas in his more substantial Soviet 
B élite Strategy in the Nuclear Age, Garthoff 
ith then demonstrates that Soviet military 
f som'tthought—insofar as it is publicly 
port" articulated—sets little store by the 
forms “B theories of European blitzkrieg or nu- 
clear knockout which have haunted 
y, AUpAmerican strategic planners ever 
ands since the cold war began. 
be In Stalin’s time Soviet military 
: £ leaders were practically forbidden to 
polit hink about nuclear warfare, even 
re hg the Ministry of “Medium Ma- 
Ine Construction” was successful- 
ty developing atomic weapons. Soviet 
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strategy was shackled to the experi- 
ence of World War II, and it concen- 
trated on the problem of defense 
against a surprise attack through a 
prolonged land campaign of mass 
armies culminating in a victorious 
Soviet counter-offensive. Stalin was 
obviously obsessed with avoiding a 
repetition of the near-disaster of 
1941, and in the light of this his 
clumsy policy of land-grabbing after 
1945 becomes more intelligible. 

Since 1953, Garthoff explains, So- 
viet strategy has been adjusted, 
though not revolutionized. Stalin’s 
demise made it possible to square 
Soviet military doctrine with modern 
nuclear realities. Furthermore, it had 
become obvious by 1954 that Soviet 
progress in nuclear weapons had 
made it highly unlikely that the U.S. 
would initiate a nuclear war and 
risk mutual destruction. The Russians 
had discovered, they imagined, that 
they could now “deter” the U.S., and 
to drive the point home they even 
began to threaten “pre-emptive at- 
tack” against anyone preparing to 
attack them. The ultimate irony of 
our era is that the Russians, gripped 
by the same fear of us that we have 
had of them, have come around to 
adopting our own strategy of deter- 
rence, 

The obvious retort to this picture 
of the Soviet stance of Machiavellian 
defensiveness is that it is merely 
propaganda to deceive the outside 
world and soften it up for a surprise 
attack. We have had a long run of 
literature committed to the proposi- 
tion that the Soviets are plotting just 
that, in accordance with some master 
timetable. Yet this image of Com- 
munist intentions is unsupported. 

There is no evidence that secret 
Soviet thinking departs in any ma- 
terial way from published doctrine, 


which sets the terms in which literal- 
ly everything must be communicated 
in the Communist system. Those who 
fear a Communist surprise attack 
imagine that they have reasoned it 
out on the basis of Communist doc- 
trine, but the actual Soviet application 
of Marxism, as Garthoff notes, is 
quite the contrary. Marxism empha- 
sizes the underlying economic po- 
tential, not the swift political gam- 
ble. “‘Adventurism,’ or the taking 
of unnecessary risks,” Garthoff writes, 
“is a cardinal sin in Bolshevism. . . . 
Blitzkrieg in a general nuclear war. 
despite the much greater power of 
a surprise strike, necessarily involves 
unassumable risks.” Soviet doctrine 
is repugnant because it is unscrupu- 
lous about the use of force and deceit. 
but such tactics are means to broader 
political ends; the Communists have 
no Hitlerian commitment to total 
violence as an end in itself. 

Since Soviet military thinking is 
actually so much at variance with 
American assumptions about that 
thinking, it is natural to inquire how 
these assumptions were established. 
In part, as writers of Hans Morgen- 
thau’s Chicago school argue, it is 
the product of America’s tradition 
of moralistic isolation followed by 
abrupt precipitation into the stresses 
of bi-polar power rivalry, plus the 
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irrational panic about domestic Com- 
munism. A more specific factor is 
the infantile fixation on the traumatic 
experiences of World War II, which 
this country shares with Russia. Both 
countries were victims of surprise 
attacks in 1941, both are determined 
to prevent the recurrence of such a 
debacle, and both are captivated with 
the economical magic of the weapon 
which brought World War II to a 


close and which would allegedly 


frighten all aggressors away from our 
shores. This is a crude description, 
but the crudity of the actual Ameri- 
1945-1950 
American strategic talk from 1950 


can strategy of and 


to the present deserve it. 
Pear! 


threatening to return to Hiroshima is 


Forestalling Harbor by 
the position of the strange alliance 
which has dominated American 
strategic thinking ever since 1945: 
penny-pinching politicians and over- 





enthusiastic Air Force generals with 
high-powered public relations. Nei. 
ther the Korean experience. the called 
bluff of Dienbienphu, nor a succes. 
sion of protest resignations in the 
Army high command seem to have 
awakened the Eisenhower Adminis. 
tration to the need for tactics some. 
where between the good-will mission 
and the threat of total annihilation 
—i.e., the capacity to use limited 
force against specific threats. 
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The World on the East River : 
Di 
United Nations: Hope for a Divided World. Reviewed by Joseph P. Lash ? 
By Sir Leslie Knox Munro. United Nations correspondent, 
Henry Holt. 185 pp. $4.00. New York “Post” ] 
fer 
Sir Lestre Knox Munro came to Sir Leslie undertook to write a West, Sir Leslie would have been well i pi 
the United Nations in 1952. Of judi- book that would tell “the general pub- qualified to comment on this im [| st 
cial mien, invariably courteous, a lic” how the UN works and how it portant development. t th 
good mixer, he proved adept at UN has handled some of the big crises, Although the book is subtitled, | de 
politics, and, as the representative of — especially Suez and Hungary, in “Hope for a Divided World,” it fails | ler 
a small nation allied with the West, | which Sir Leslie was himself a par- to portray what the UN’s role can be | tw 
quickly made his way up the UN lad- ticipant. In this he has succeeded. in such a world. Sir Leslie proposes, | Be 
der. Before a change of governments But there are notable deficiencies for example, that a UN force take [tic 
at home ended his assignment as the in his account. For example. he does over the protection of Berlin. In this | no 
permanent representative of New not deal with the decline in the UN’s he challenge’s Secretary General Dag § Fa 
Zealand, the bushy-browed diplomat stature and power. In 1952, the world Hammarskjold’s theory that no UN,§ on 
had served as head of the Trusteeship = organization was at the very hub of — organ would be entrusted today with F su 
Council, President of the Security world politics; today it has been the kind of policy decision that would : pl 
Council, President of the General pushed out to the periphery. The UN be needed to back up a potential ) dr 
Assembly and also as his country’s is uniquely equipped for channeling fighting force. He argues that “the | pr 
Ambassador in Washington, Cur- aid to the underdeveloped nations, UN was behind the fighting force — ad 
rently he is the Assembly’s Special but the great powers are bypassing it. which successfully threw back the § set 
Representative on Hungary. Although one-fifth of President Eisen- | Northern Koreans and the Chinese.” ) en 
These are unique vantage points —hower’s State of the Union message But he ignores here the great Ban 
from which to survey the UN and Sir _ was devoted to the foreign aid chal- —_ changes that have taken place in the | 
Leslie has produced a pleasant, read- —_— lenge, there was no reference to the — UN since Korea. It seems clear that © in 
able and informative book. It is en- | UN. The Charter vests the UN with the growing influence of the Soviet ; It 
livened by anecdote and spiced occa- __ responsibility for disarmament, but Union and the influx of Afro-Asian > re 
sionally with a portrait in pepper. the great powers have lifted serious states, most of them committed tof ha 
What Krishna Menon’s colleagues disarmament negotiations right out _non-alignment, have, for the time; ye 
think of him, for example, is sug- of the UN. being, pretty much destroyed the) iss 
gested by Sir Leslie’s references to The biggest losers by this develop-  UN’s capability to serve as a colle | wi 
the “oracular” Krishna Menon who ment are the small states, since the tive security organization. » de 
“does not hesitate to lecture his asso- —_ UN is the only forum where they have The UN can encourage, supervise | th 
ciates” and “deliver the ultimate wis- a right to be heard and taken into and implement an East-West agree) JU 
dom on every subject.” Sir Leslie account. Yet the resistance of the — ment; it cannot enforce such an agree | In 
conveys the special flavor of that self- small nations to the tendency of the ment, and will not be able to do so) W! 
contained, unique little world on the larger nations to by-pass the UN and until the great powers turn — ju 
East River, especially as it appears settle matters among themselves has arms over to a world authority. It E an 
to the working diplomat and old UN _ been surprisingly feeble. As the repre- does not help the UN to arouse false Po 
hand. sentative of a small state allied to the — hopes about its present capabilities. of 
Fe 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


Between Two Thieves. By Warner LeRoy. 
From Procés a Jesus by Diego Fabbri. Pre- 
sented by Paul Libin and Mr. LeRoy. 
Directed by Mr. LeRoy. At the York Play- 


house. 


HE LaTINs, who have been noted 
1: short stories flaming with 
erotic excitement, and for motion 
picture stars of similar stir, have in 
strange contrast been leaders in the 
theater of ideas. First, Luigi Piran- 
dello made vivid drama of the prob- 
lem of appearances, the conflict be- 
tween illusion and reality. Then Ugo 
Betti wrote powerful plays that ques- 
tion or probe the basic values. And 
now, at the York Playhouse, Diego 
Fabbri searches into the hold of faith 
on human conduct. Starting with a 
subject from which playwrights—and 
playgoers—might shrug away, he 
draws the audience into a gripping 
problem of our own times. Deftly 
adapted, simply and vividly pre- 
sented, onstage and amidst the audi- 
ence, Between Two Thieves is vital 
and challenging drama. 

The play was more simply entitled, 
in the original, The Trial of Jesus. 
It begins as just that, Some Jewish 
refugees, wondering why their race 
has been persecuted for almost 2,000 
years, decide to requestion the old 
issues, to hold a sort of trial, to see 
whether the Jews brought about the 
death of Jesus, whether according to 
the laws and mores of the time he was 
justly sentenced to die on the cross. 
In a seemingly spontaneous fashion, 
with volunteers from the audience, a 
judge and a prosecutor are selected, 
and defense attorneys for Jesus, for 
Pontius Pilate and for Caiaphas, head 
of the Sanhedrin of the Jews. 
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Bickering among the participants 
soon interrupts the trial, with protests 
that the facts of law cannot be sep- 
arated from the man. Mary testifies 
to the mystery of her conception. 
Joseph tells how he rejected his preg- 
nant wife, until a dream told him she 
would give birth to the savior of his 
race—and he believed the dream. The 
apostles John, Peter and Thomas 
speak in their human frailty, believ- 
ing—though they had doubted and 
denied. 

Judas in vehement terms shifts the 
Jewish attack on Jesus from religious 
to political grounds, The Sanhedrin 
had not condemned a Jew in 200 
years. Jesus did not turn from Juda- 
ism: “Love is the fulfilling of the 
Law.” But to a people sore oppressed, 
beginning to rise against that oppres- 
sion, Jesus preached resignation, sub- 
mission: “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s.” He turned 
thoughts of freedom from bondage; 
of salvation, from this life to a life 
beyond. To the suffering Jewish peo- 
ple, who 30 years later broke into 
fierce rebellion, it was this voice of 
that intolerable. 
And it was, Judas declares, when he 
found that Jesus would not be the 
deliverer of his people from the op- 
pressors, that he decided to turn him 
in. 


appeasement was 


The second part of the play grows 
more intense and more presently per- 
tinent. For, as the Judge is about to 
pronounce the verdict—that Jesus 
had broken Roman law and was justly 
condemned by the Romans—mem- 
bers of the audience break in. A man 
who turns out to be a priest speaks 
for the fuller faith. He is interrupted 


A Vital, Challenging Dramatization 
Of The Trial of Jesus for Moderns 


by a rationalist, a “scientific” unbe- 
liever—who in turn is challenged by 
the woman he lives with, a modern 


Magdalene. 
Then other voices. in flaring 


emotions, thrust into the argument: 
the agony of a prodigal son not yet 
returned; the quiet faith of a blind 
man; the strident sarcasm of a Chris- 
tian Fronter, who reminds the Jews 
that they are not the only persecuted 
people (“There are also the Niggers 
—Negroes”) and that some Jews are 
very rich—and adds that his brother, 
too, had been killed by the Nazis. 
And out of the contending passions 
and faith, the dogmatism and preju- 
dice and yearning, in the turbulence 
of sharp drama, wells the essential 
rouse of human brotherhood. 

In the informal presentation of the 
drama, little “acting” is called for; 
the characters just have to be natural. 
Of course, this is the subtlest acting. 
And the cast rises to the richness of 
the play. 

It is very hard to select among 
them for mention. Muni Seroff is 
quietly effective as the Judge. Thomas 
Aldredge as the prosecutor, Ford 
Rainey as Pilate, and Frederic Rolf 
as Judas, are more impassioned. 
James J. Frawley makes natural the 
brawny but not brainy fisherman Si- 
mon, called Peter, the “rock” on 
which the Church stands. As Mary 
Magdalene onstage, and especially as 
the modern Magdalene in the audi- 
ence, Joyce Van Patten gives emotion 
to her faith. Vivid in action, challeng- 
ing in idea, strikingly effective in 
presentation, Between Two Thieves is 
a drama of great depth and high 
power. 
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New Low Pressure Films by French Amateurs 


Start Small and Cold and Stay That Way 


NLIKE the early directors of low- 
U budget films, the recent experi- 
mentalists from France have worked 
hearts of art 
theater owners with a low pressure 
film that is notable in that, like the 
paintings of Corot, it starts small 
and stays that way. A half dozen 
such New Wave films have arrived 
in this country. And it is now pos- 


their way into the 


sible to isolate the French newcomers 
as sophisticates whose penchant for 
setting up a pessimistic story involv- 
ing unlovable nonentities is matched 
by a coldly objective, nearly one- 
dimensional movie style and a gen- 
eral attitude about movie-making 
that insists on artfulness carefully 
concealed by an off-hand manner. 
Despite their dedication to puni- 
ness, the (Louis 
Malle) or producer-director (Claude 
Chabrol) seem able to articulate in 
almost any direction from delicate 
(The Lovers) to wild lyricism (Black 
Orpheus), from pedantically worked- 
out plots (The Cousins and Back to 
the Wall) to a prize-winning movie 
by Francois Truffaut (The 400 
Blows) that seems to have been 
patched with a distinct 
aversion to storytelling. The various 


director-writer 


together 


techniques have in common, mainly, 
an expediency that makes use of 
types of ornamentation: repetition, 
wandering tours, short story tricks 
of impact and sensationalism to fill 
out what is basically a skimpy, not 
very solidly composed, film. The 
sadly sweet, ill-fated New Wave 
character is usually found in situa- 
tions—an empty highway, a lonely 
shore, an amusement park ride, in 
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the audience at a puppet show, a 
printing establishment after hours— 
driven less by demands of the story 
than by the fact that the set-up has 
a built-in quality that can be cap- 
tured by a Pathé type of cameraman 
using little if any direction, acting 
or foresight. 

In past days when a movie was 
made on a shoestring, a director 
often used a starved or shrunken 
métier for Big effects. The acting 
(Victor McLaglen in The Informer) 
might be bull-like in its unleashed 
flamboyance; the sincerity behind the 
naturalistic technique (Carol Reed’s 
The Stars Look Down) could be cut 
with a knife; the plot often jumped 
from one monumental incident to 
another (Open City); and in many 
cases the movie leaned toward heavy 
(The McGinty) or 
thumping displays of exotic spooki- 
ness (Val Lewton’s productions). 

While none of the new French- 
men has the working range or rich- 
ness of an early Hitchcock or Reed, 
they get good mileage out of their 
narrow methods and have found a 
way of coaxing the viewer’s mind 
toward implicit ideas with a quiet 


satire Great 


voice and a curious mannerism of 
freezing a picayune effect on screen. 
In a representative passage (The 
400 Blows), a 13-year-old problem 
child sneaks out of a reformatory, 
and commences a wierd run that 
suggests a newsreel impression of 
miler Herb Elliott endlessly rerun. 
Throughout this cross-country junket, 
the film fidgets along in a monotone 
manner, making no play at suspense, 
derring-do or any of the traditional 


ingredients of movie chase. The boy 
never stops, never slows down, never 
shows the slightest emotion until he 
reaches a seashore several days dis- 
tant. 

Meanwhile, the angles 
and choice of backgrounds give the 


camera 


viewer nothing: an eye-level, middle. 
distance shot, the camera swiveling 
in a repetitious ellipse on a series of 
unchanging pastoral scenes. By way 
of this mass of redundancy and trivia, 
the spectator’s thoughts have been 
maneuvered away from plot, acting 
and character development toward a 
tricky, if not original impression: a 
Being taking flight in desperation, 
not from house, family or school, but 
from society in toto. 

Only occasionally is the imagery 
interesting enough, as in the finale 
of the above sequence (and of the 
movie), which shows the small boy 
slowing down as he reaches the shore, 
then circling in a curiously wistful, 
halting stride, finally turning about 
face into a striking closeup. This 
terminating shot, static and roughly 
journalistic, has the potent effect of 
moving the boy out of the film into 
the here and now. 

The renaissance in French films, 
which has finally displaced the 
tradition started by the old giant di- 
rectors (Jean Renoir, René Clair, ¢ 


al.), evolved after the first successes § 


of Truffaut and Chabrol, Including 


some others like Marcel Camus and & 
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post where the chief ploy is quietly to 
heat down the virtuous law student 
or trifling wife to an unsympathetic 
ending. 

For the New Wave creator, the 
road is more important than the in- 
dividuals who travel it—the typical 
road passing through a diseased 
landscape marked by obvious types 
of misunderstanding, cruelty, self- 
righteousness, faulty education. Most 
of the actors walk a tightrope of 
barely adequately expressed _be- 
havior. seeming to take no chances 
for warmth or a deep mobilization 
of feeling. In The 400 Blows, Truf- 
faut’s delinquent (Jean-Pierre Leaud) 
bounces downhill past trouble after 
trouble, showing even less talent as 
a schoolboy terror than he does as 
a student. With his graceless reed 
figure and a face that seems to crack 
in rare displays of boyish bravado 
or tears, Leaud’s is not a bad depic- 
tion of inarticulateness. But this can 
not dispel the fact that, though he 
is presented as a classic example of 
the unloved, meanly used terror, the 
boy is a pale, hardly terrifying copy 
of the kids who have been making 
tabloid headlines. Nor does it hide 
the dreary fact that Truffaut is 
tritely stating that children’s prob- 
lems are the result of the nearly un- 
diluted cruelty and stupidity of cop, 
parent, psychiatrist, clerk and teach- 
er. 

Truffaut’s film, nevertheless, has 
an advantage over colleagues Chabrol 
(The Cousins) and Malle (The 
Lovers) in that there is a minor but 
interesting personality discernible in 
the work. Along with his natural bent 
for shattered effects, stop-go rhythms 
that have an illusion of immediacy, 
Truffaut has a knack for communi- 
cating the uneasiness of life about 
him, of the fussy and despoiled, 
though too often he achieves it by 
diddling his people and situations 
annoyingly like a piano player 
stoically hitting the same sour note. 
The 400 Blows is pockmarked with 
endless shots of comically uneasy 
meals, uncomfortable sleeping posi- 
tions, people crossing the street or 
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watching others cross, looking awk- 
ward and unreasonable. He is no 
humorist and proves it repeatedly (the 
small fry struggling with a faulty 
pen), but he is an opportunist who 
occasionally comes up with a memo- 
rable stroke. 

One sequence in which Truffaut 


_symbolizes society’s autocratic hold 


is typical of his best work as an im- 
proviser: He works some powerful 
frozen touches into the wild scene 
of people stuck like carbuncles to 
the whirling wall of a “ride” at the 
amusement park; the boy trying to 
do tricks gets stuck upside down 
halfway up the wall. 

The most successful part of The 
400 Blows takes place in the de- 
linquent’s home, when Truffaut for- 
gets his airtight methods with sym- 
bols and ideas, and simply allows 
life to breathe and evolve on screen. 
In the close quarters of a small 
apartment, the simplified vilification 
of adults isn’t so apparent and the 
heavy Problem tag around the boy’s 
neck doesn’t interfere with his at- 
tempts to be natural, graceful, human. 
Here, Truffaut delights with visual 
patterns, postures, timing, the slum- 
brous Vuiellard lighting that hangs 
over a boy doing his homework at 
a dining table, the snarl of traffic in 
a hallway that turns it into the most 
important room, the touching rela- 
tionships around a child in rooms 
crowded with everything from gar- 
bage smell to parental attempts at 
jollity that inevitably backfire. 

The least admirable trait of New 
Wave poets, exemplified by related 
people in Hollywood who are also 
hip “youngsters” and “geniuses,” is 
that they are so wondrously efficient 
in so little an Exercise: a play-it-by- 
ear job of candid realism (Marty, 
12 Angry Men) in which there are 
signs of creative gall, and larger 
signs of its absence, and in which the 
chances for flopping at box offices 
have been measured with too much 
sophistication. The most valuable 
asset of the Frenchmen: the ap- 
parent belief that what movies need 
are better amateurs. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





PRESIDENTS 


William E. Bohn’s (“The Home 
Front,” January 11) for the generally mediocre 
quality of our Presidents since John Quincy 


concern 


Adams comes oddly from a champion of the 
political rights of everyone. Our fine early Presi- 
dents were chosen by educated voters. 

The answer to this current “most unsatisfac- 
tory feature of American political life” seems 
to be an awareness test for the potential voter, 
rather than the means criterion that prevailed in 
the old days. 

Castro Valley, Calif. 


BRITISH LABOR 


Geoffrey Goodman’s “British Labor’s Gravest 
Crisis” (NL, January 11) 
which need consideration in analyzing the im- 


Frep E. Perry 


omits two factors 


mediate future of the Labor party. They are Nye 
Bevan’s physical health and the Liberals’ po- 
litical health. Bevan’s interest 
farm and his recent (after Goodman’s article) 


intense in his 
operation may presage his virtual retirement 
from the lists. If this should happen, the last 
bonds holding the Left and Right in harness 
may be severed. The Left may then fly off into 
orbit or even, conceivably, simply fly apart. 
Gaitskell might then be confronted with the op- 
portunity of strengthening his hold on the party 
apparatus and of boldly moving to meet the 
electorate in order to win the next election. 

Since practically all qualified, yet detached, 
observers agreed that the election showed the 
electorate to be to the right of the party, the 
Liberals may further force the party to make 
the choice of moving to meet the voters er see- 
ing more voters move to meet the Liberals. If 
the Liberals should contest and win or decide a 
few by-elections, the case for Labor’s moderni- 
zation might well become so strong that even 
the militants would split on the issue. 

If Bevan, the politician who won’t compromise 
to win, should depart, and Gaitskell, the intel- 
lectual who would win with compromise, should 
be driven by the Liberals to undercut their ap- 
peal, the Labor party may yet escape digging 
its own grave. 
Columbia, S.C. 


IKE’S BUDGET 


Julius Duscha, in his “Washington-U.S.A.” 
report (NL, January 25), criticizes the Presi- 
dent on several grounds: 

He says that veteran benefits other than for 
service-connected disabilities should be discon- 
tinued: “The truth is that they can be con- 
trolled if someone will only try.” Where and 
when have Senators Humphrey, Kennedy, John- 


Raymonp A. Moore, Jr. 





son, Symington, Adlai Stevenson «: 


the Demo. 
cratic platform advocated such discontinuance 


Does Duscha think any 
Democrats, if elected president, 


or control? of those 
uld include 
in his budget message any such proposal? 
Says Duscha: “The Administration has not 
dared to try to reduce farm expenditures sub. 
stantially. . . . The President has not dared to 
propose to Congress that it leave farmers to 
their tractors and plows.” Where and when 
have Humphrey, Kennedy, Johnson, Symington, 
Democratic platform ever 
“dared” to make any such proposal? Does 
Duscha honestly think any of those Democrats, 
if elected President, would include such pro- 


Stevenson or the 


posal in his budget message? 

Duscha speaks of the “setback” which he says 
was caused by “the failure of Congress to equip 
itself for the proper study of the budget.” The 
Congress has been controlled by the Democrats 
for a great majority of the past 28 years. How 
is it Eisenhower’s fault that this “sethack for 
the proper study of the budget” has occurred? 
What have Humphrey, Kennedy, Johnson or 
Symington as Senators, or Stevenson as titular 
party leader, done in this respect? What did 
Franklin Roosevelt or Harry Truman do? Yet 
Duscha apparently blames Eisenhower. If a 
President is to be blamed, why did not Duscha 
blame Roosevelt, who had three full terms and 
part of a fourth and a Congress of his own 
party, Eisenhower had less than two 
terms and for the most part, a Democratic 
Congress? 


while 


How prejudiced can a Washington observer 
be? 

Los Angeles STANLEY M. ARNDT 

Julius Duscha, in “Washington-U.S.A.” (NL, 
February 1) refers to the “need for expanded 
public spending” for schools, highways, slum 
clearance, etc., as being obvious. Programs for 
higher minimum wages, attacking poverty, help 
for lower and middle income groups “can be 
carried out only by the government.” The Eisen- 
hower Administration’s attitude toward this is 
sue is referred to as “one side of an economic 
debate.” 

Does the attitude of Duscha, speaking the 
present-day liberal viewpoint with obvious re 
straint, help the purposes of this aforementioned 
debate? Can intelligent judgment be aided by 4 
presentation which indicates that one side is 
concerned only with high social aims, wherea® 
the other is hidebound by blind negativism? 

An example is the mythical $4-billion budget 
surplus Duscha discussed January 235. Where 
is there even an inkling of understanding of the 
conservative position on this issue? It has beet 
pointed out that the Administration proposél 
will result in a $4-billion addition to the aval: 
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tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
qiticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


ile supply of capital. Since at present there is 
m acute world-wide shortage of capital, and in 
the eyes of the uncommitted nations we are 
competing with the forced labor Communist 
method of capital formation, it should be obvi- 
ous that increased capital is a powerful weapon 
in our hands. Can the liberal deny the pro- 
found effect “budget balancing” has on the way 
jational resources are utilized? 

If liberals wish to be accepted as representing 
aforce that includes social conscience in its at- 
iude, do they not have a duty to adhere to 
imple rules of intellectual integrity? Is it not 
an abdication of their responsibility to choose 
the easy, self-flattering and soul-satisfying atti- 
tude of posing as the champions of the weak 
and helpless courageously battling the senile 
maunderings of a budget-balancing father im- 
age? 

Avoca, N.Y. Harotp Koretz 


STUDENT LOYALTY 


I never thought the student oath useful. Now, 
however, I think that Congress, by not repeal- 
ing the oath, can teach a salutary lesson to the 
19 college administrations which have refused 
to allow their students to borrow as long as the 
oath is required. Congress should not hurry to 
relieve them of their self-inflicted deprivation. 
They can relieve themselves. Unless the silly 
and arrogant urge of administrators to prevent 
students from swearing loyalty to their govern- 
ment remains permanently stronger than their 
interest in the welfare of their students, the col- 
lees which have withdrawn surely will rejoin. 
\nd some presidents might learn a lesson. Not 
all of them are necessarily unteachable. 

New York City ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 


ADA TOUR 


Some of your readers may be interested in 
the annual study trips to Europe sponsored by 
Americans for Democratic Action for thoughtful 
liberals, These trips, in addition to the usual 
sightseeing, emphasize interviews with liberal 
and trade union leaders and a close look at the 
problems and prospects of tomorrow’s Europe. 
Those who are interested may obtain further 
information by writing the undersigned at 1341 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. Davin C. WittiaMs 
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